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OUR JANUARY POETS 
ALICE HARRIMAN is a national 


figure in the literary world, and a 
Californian by adoption if not by birth. 
She heads her own publishing house— 
her books are not “privately printed” 
however !—and finds her greatest inter- 
est at the present time in seeking out the 
hiding places and the history of the old 
bells of California. Her greatest thrill, 
perhaps, was when she found the oldest 
of the mission bells hanging in an orch- 
ard near San Fernando. If you can tell 
Mrs. Harriman something new about 
California’s old bells you'll find your 
way straight to her heart. 


MILDRED FOWLER FIELD has 
had prewious introduction to Overland 
readers in a dainty lyric which appeared 
in a recent number. Poeins bearing her 
signature have since appeared in other 
periodicals, but nothing we _ believe 
which in any way approaches in dignity 
and beauty and genuine poetic feeling 
the group of sonnets which we give you 
in this issue. Miss Field is—temporar- 
ily, at least—a “shut-in,” and if you 
think as highly of these sonnets as does 
Overland we know you will wish to 
tell her so. A letter to 1719-A, Avenue 
E, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will reach her. 


ETHELYN BOURNE BORLAND 
is a name which the older readers will 
remember as having at one time ap- 
peared frequently in Overland. Her 
first published work, indeed, appeared 
with us; and later came short stories, 
articles and verse. Mrs. Borland is a 
native of Nevada, but has been for long 
a resident of California. She lives now 
in Alameda, where “—a quaint old gar- 
den gay with dahlias, somber with cy- 
press, slopes down to the water that 
with each receding tide strews the sandy 
beach with the ‘stuff that dreams are 
made of’ ”—fuel for driftwood fires, be- 
fore which she puts her visions into 
tangible form. 


GLENN WARD DRESBACH is an- 
other name which you have have seen 
here very recently, and which we hope 
will be before you often. He has “made” 
all the important periodicals in America 
and not a few in England. Author of 
four volumes, a fifth—‘“The Enchanted 
Mesa”—appears shortly from the press 


of Henry Holt & Co. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Hat Island—Home of Birds 


EARLY in the center of the 
N Great Salt Lake, America’s 

Dead Sea, nestles a tiny desert 
isle, a dainty graygreen bit of mosaic 
sculptured out of the rimpled floor of 
the ancient Great Basin by Nature’s 
master sculptors—Sunshine and Rain 
and Wind and Fire and Frost. 

This is Hat Island—the most unique 
wild-life rookery on earth! 

It is hovered by a desert sky of in- 
comparable blue. Cradled by briny wa- 
ters of strangely exquisite opalescence 
and fanned by a mirage-painting atmos- 
phere of fantastic changeability, it mod- 
estly raises its soft green crest skyward, 
everywhere dotted with the gray and 
black and white of tens of thousands 
of wild birds. 

Frequently during July and August 
this idyllic spot is beset by tempestuous 
storms of hurricane velocity. Deluged by 
the down-pour of rain co-existent with 
such typhoon-like displays, the birds 
flatten themselves upon the ground, be- 
hind rocks and underneath the grease- 
wood and add a weird accompaniment 
of strident calls and screams to the 
thundering boom of the elements. 

On other days the softly lapping brine 
croons lullabies of unimagined softness 
and sweetness to the baby birds. Swept 
by undulating waves of heat they doze 
contentedly in the shade of greasewood 
and shad-scale and dream of winged- 
argosies of plenty that are hurrying to- 
ward them from the distant fresh and 
alkali waters of this wonder region. 

The people of Utah call this rookery 
“Bird Island,” but geographers have 
formally named it Hat Island because 
of its close resemblance in shape to the 
hat of the western plains cowboy. 

Three species of birds, the American 
white pelican, the great blue heron, and 
the California seagull, in all about 100,- 
000 birds, breed here. No one knows 
how long they have occupied this spot, 
but probably ever since its first appear- 
ance above the w"ters. 

The floor of the lake here is composed 
of a hard blue-gray lime-stone and the 
island is but a wrinkled and warped up- 
thrust of this stratum—low. rugged and 
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much broken, measuring about 22 acres 
in extent. Its highest point is scarcely 
75 feet above the level of the water. 

Unnumbered pages of the earth’s his- 
tory were laid down before the waters 
of the ancient Great Basin and the later 
Lake Bonneville subsided sufficiently to 
project this rock hummock out of the 
bed of what is now known as the 
Great Salt Lake, the geologic successor 
of all preceding bodies of water in this 
region. This present-day inland sea var- 
ies from 75 to 90 miles in length and is 
about 50 miles across at its greatest 
width. 

Jim Bridger is said to have visited its 
shores. in 1823. Colonel John C. Free- 





Mother gull and four chicks on their 
lookout rock 


mont stood spellbound beside its waters 
in 1843 while making explorations for 
the United States government. Free- 
mont and his men killed and ate many 
seagulls while he was in the vicinity of 
the lake. 

Occasionally this vast body of brine 
is swept by furious wind and dust 
storms. Such rioting gales cause much 
shifting of sands and alkali dust both 
on the islands and along the shores of 
the mainland. This sand is an odd mix- 
ture of silicious particles with great 
quantities of spherical granules of lime 
called “oolitic sand.” 

Many centuries passed into the abyss 
of incalculable time before there was 
sufficient soil for even desert vegetation 
to make its first stand on Hat Island. 
When the birds came to nest amid its 


rocks, their guano added rich fertility 
to the barren soil and plant-life delight- 
ed itself in fullest desert perfection. 

Greasewood, Sarcobatus vermicularis; 
wild sage, Artemisia tridentata; shad- 
scale, Atriplex confertifolia; rabbit- 
brush, Chrysothamnus graveolens; salt- 
grass, Distichlis spicata; samphire, Sal- 
icornia mucronata and a few species of 
more common plants may be found in 
season upon this island, all affording 
more or less comfort and protection to 
the young bird life. The herons con- 
struct their broad platform-like nests 
out of the dead greasewood twigs and 
branches right in the tops of the tallest 
plants, while the gulls and pelicans con- 
tent themselves with homes upon the 
ground. 


How did the seeds of these plants 
ever get-a location on this barren isle? 
I pondered for years upon this subject 
until one day I was swimming in the 
lake off the mainland and observed the 
interminably lengthened rows and areas 
of soapy foam that a strong wind had 
whipped into form and position on the 
surface of the water. This bubbly ma- 
terial I ascertained was occasioned by 
great quantities of sodium sulphate to 
be found in the brine. I examined this 
closely and found floating in it large 
numbers of the brine shrimp, Artemia 
fertilis (Talmadge), salt water flies, 
Ephydridae, and the tiny seeds of var- 
ious kinds of plants. The gulls in mak- 
ing long flights to and from the rook- 
ery for food often stopped to feed upon 
these shrimps and flies and undoubtedly 
ate of the plant seeds. In due time these 
tiny creations came to earth, made ready 
a home for themselves and soon grew 
into full expression. Seeds are also car- 
ried in the sand and alkali dust storms, 
as well as in the foam which sweeps the 
shores of the island from all directions 
according to the wind’s course. 

Owing to the water’s extreme salin- 
ity, varying from 14 per cent to 28 per 
cent crude salt, no plant life is able long 
to survive submersion of its root system 
in it. All vegetation on the island has 
behind it possible centuries of struggle 
in developing an adaptability to this sa- 
line soil, but when high water is main- 
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tained for a few years these supposedly 
immunized plants finally cease to strug- 
gle to maintain growth. Samphire stands 
the variable brine treatment of its 
growth better than any other plant I 
have observed. On the higher levels of 
the island, above possible brine en- 
croachment, greasewood, shadscale and 
rabbitbush make big, sturdy growths, 
some plants attaining a height of more 
than eight feet. 


NYONE who has ever approached 
an island rookery, either upon the 
ocean or upon inland seas and lakes, ob- 
serves the great wariness of the birds. 
As soon as man or any other unusual 
object comes in view they go into the 
air and give the intruder the “once 
over,” Long continued and unceasing 
slaughter of these creatures has taught 
them to look upon man with suspicion. 
Wherever one travels one will ob- 
serve the flying wild folk taking to the 
air upon the first warning of danger. 
The creatures that creep and crawl upon 
the ground and amidst the plants hide 
themselves or remain frozen into im- 
movability in an exceedingly crafty man- 
ner. Both small and large mammals se- 
crete themselves or break into the gait 
which soon carries them beyond possible 
harm—just as quickly as they become 
aware of man’s presence! 

The wild folk on Hat Island are no 
exceptions to this rule. If a craft of 
any kind appear upon the water in range 
of their vision, near or far from their 
island home, at once the air will be 
filled with hundreds, oftentimes thou- 
sands of gulls that fly out to inspect the 
newcomer. They pursue the same tac- 
tics at this rookery that they do at 
sea, circling above the boat or riding 
the waves at a distance. Scavengering 
is their continual occupation and always 
they maintain a sharp lookout for food 
of any kind which may be thrown to 
them. The ships’ garbage is their spe- 
cial delight! Frequently they give voice 
to the weird, mewing cry so often heard 
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at sea while they haunt the vicinity of 
the vessel. 

The seagulls, more or less tamed by 
continuous contact with man here at 
their summer cottage in the mountains 
and at their winter bungalow by the 
sea, are not so greatly disturbed by island 
visitors. Of course they make a great 
fuss, scream, laugh and cry out their 
displeasure continuously while anyone 
walks about the rookery, and oftentimes 
they make a savage, darting attack at 
the head of the intruder. 

The adult pelicans always leave the 
rookery when anyone lands upon the 
island, and alight in the water a half 
mile or more off shore. They remain 
on the water until all excursionists have 
left in their boat and until all excite- 
ment has abated. Mother and father 
heron are most disturbed by visitors be- 
cause they are compelled to fly from six 
to 20 miles to the nearest landing place, 
either on another island or on the main- 
land. Herons are not water birds, so 
their plumage is not water-tight like 
that of the gull and pelican. 

During the 40 days of my residence 
on the island with the birds, most of 
the time alone, they became quite ac- 
customed to my presence; yet I was 
unable to get close enough to an adult 
heron or pelican to get a good picture 
unless I stayed in my blinds. I could sit 
within three feet of adult gulls so long 
as I sat as immovable as the surround- 
ing rocks. But my slightest movement 
sent them into flight scolding me in all 
kinds of tongues. Always on ‘such oc- 
casions their wild alarm cry of “Help, 
help, help!” disturbed the entire rook- 
ery and in all directions I could see the 
heads of adults and chicks bob into 
view—all carefully scanning their hori- 
zon for danger. 

The water is very shallow -around 
the island. Only at the northwest cor- 
ner may a boat drawing about three feet 
of water make a landing. All other 
landing places are made beside lightly 
built piers. On the south and south- 
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east shores are flat, sandy reaches upon 
which birds of all ages, except the her- 
ons, play and sun themselves throughout 
the long summer days. As soon as the 
pelican “herd” of chicks is old enough 
to make the trip to the water, off they 
tramp in dignified silence, single file, 
and remain disporting themselves in the 
warm brine until near meal time. Then 
these tiny toddlers stand around their 
home-sites and await the arrival of the 
good ships bearing toward them so rap- 
idly, big, juicy loads of fish—always 
fish, every meal! 

Gull chicks hatched far up amid the 
higher places in the rookery never get 
an all-over bath—unless a good rain 
storm drenches them—until they are 
about ten weeks old, when they reach 
the water’s edge in short, easy flights 
undertaken while their parents are ab- 
sent from the rookery. Their first at- 
tempt on the water is as easily accom- 
plished as it would be had they been 
paddling about delightedly since the 
hour of their birth. 

Pelicans eat nothing but fish. They 
catch great numbers of many different 
species, usually the inedible kinds, so far 
as man is concerned, and most frequently 
the little fellows. These big birds are 
the natural enemies of the carp in our 
inland waters. They never carry any- 
thing in their big yellow pouches—all 
food is swallowed at once into their 
stomachs. 

Everything from soup to nuts is in- 
cluded in the daily fare of the Califor- 
nia gulls. They are audacious scaven- 
gers, even entering back yards of the 
city in quest of garbage for themselves 
and their chicks. 

Herons eat any of the smaller species 
of fish, small rodents, lizards, frogs, 
toads, snakes, crayfish and large and 
small insects of many kinds. All such 
food is largely composed of water so 
there is no need of these birds or their 
chicks drinking fresh water. 


All three of the species at this rook- 
ery feed their young by regurgitation 
and sufficient gastric secretions accom- 
panies the food to aid in allaying thirst. 
I never saw a pelican, heron or gull chick 
whose daily meal ever appeared to satisfy 
him. I have seen them so full they could 
scarcely stand erect—yet all the time 
they squawked for more, more! The 
distensibility of the gull’s stomach often 
reminded me of the normal small boy’s 
capacity. While this bird weighs only 
about one pound it can hold and carry 
a big quantity of food! 

I have seen adult pelicans return to 
the rookery from an all-day tour of the 
swamps, filled to the brim with fish for 
the little ones, and when they landed 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Girl at the Tank House 


(Continued from December) 
Crestfallen and tearful the offenders 
added their supplications. In relenting 
the constable warned : 

“You boys will be held strictly respon- 
sible for any damage I find here. Let 
this be a lesson to you to mind your own 
business. Let Reggy Hitchcock fight his 
own battles. Now beat it, and don’t 
ever let me catch you here again.” ’ 

The youthful pair sneaked back up 
town—-silent instead of boastful. Neither 
of them ever referred to the matter af- 
terward. 

One rainy night not long after this 
episode Annette received an unexpected 
visit from another of the Hitchcock fac- 
tion. He was middle-aged, married, and 
a pillar of the church. 

‘I thought you’d be lonesome, so I 
came over to keep you company,” he said 
by way of explanation. His look and 
manner betrayed his real intention. 

Concealing her surprise and annoy- 
ance Annette offered him a seat in the 
dining room. Then she went to the tele- 
phone, and called for his home number. 

“Hey! what are you doing there?” 
demanded her visitor, concern dominat- 
ing his voice. 

“T am calling up your wife,” answered 
Annette, sweetly. “Oh! is that you Mrs. 
Gray? Your husband is here, and I want 
you to come over and spend the evening. 
No; he has just come in. If you'll come, 
I'll ask him to stay.” 

The wife did not come; and the hus- 
band did not stay. Annette told of the 
visit, but pledged the hearer to profound 
secrecy. It was not long before every- 
body in town was laughing at an ex- 
aggerated version of the affair. Such 
stories never lose anything in the telling. 

Annette was quite right in believing 
that this phase of masculine vanity and 
curiosity would soon subside. In reality 
it-did her no harm. 

The old Irish gardener who still lived 
in the rooms over the garage did his 
share of the gossiping. 

“When any o’ them old codgers come 
nose’n around to see what they can find 
out, the lass at the tank house hists the 
winder blinds clear up to the top. None 
o’ them ever gets upstairs. From my 
place I can see everything goin’ on, and 
I tell you it is all straight.” 

Spring brought a decided change in 
the entire situation. People remembered 
that Annette’s school was a model of 
its kind; that she, herself was modest 
and unassuming. It was said on all sides 
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that she was a kind and considerate 
neighbor. She loaned freely of her house 
stores, but never borrowed. She was a 
faithful attendant at church; she sewed 
for and did many other favors for the 
Minister’s family. 

Annette won the friendship of older 
women by following their advice in 
cooking. She tried every recipe given 
her, sharing the good results with her 
intimates. She took the keenest interest 
in solving all kinds of housekeeping prob- 
lems, and listened gratefully to any help- 
ful suggestion. She in turn trimmed 
many a hat, designed many a dress or 
put on the finishing touches. 

Annette’s actual leadership began with 
the making of a Hope Chest. All the 
girls she knew begged to be allowed to 
see it, and to be told how to start one 
for themselves. It was a happy inspira- 
tion to invite them all up on the tank 
house balcony one sunny afternoon for 
full explanations. 

“Now, girls;” said Annette, uncon- 
sciously assuming the role of teacher, 
“Let’s have an honest to goodness talk 
about our own futures.”” The girl in the 
hammock sat bolt upright ; the others ad- 
justed their cushions; all looked ex- 
pectant. 

“T’ve never before told anybody why 
I built this tank house. It is because I 
believe that the homemaker of the high- 
est class has an unassailable position. She 
does not have to get into society. She is 
society. It is she who lives in the elegant 
mansion, and has yachts, special trains, 
limousines, boxes at the opera, picture 
galleries, rare rugs, laces, diamonds, fur, 
and above all else, the say in all social 
matter. Every other grade and class of 
woman has to abide by her dictates. In 
fact, the whole world caters to her.” 

“That kind of woman lives an awful 
humdrum sort of life,’ ventured one of 
the girls. 

“No, she don’t,” responded Annette, 
quickly. 

“Tf you look over the lists of charitable 
institutions, or patronesses of all art and 
learning, you will find the names of the 
women I mean. They are in the know 
of everything worth while.” 

“Well, some of them are ugly and 
commonplace enough. Heaven knows,” 
said another. 

“But they all have character, and they 
have one trait in common. They all know 
how to make a home. To my way of 



















































thinking, beauty is not the most val- 
uable possession for a woman; neither 
is learning. I would rather be a first 
class housekeeper than anything else. 
That is why I built this tank house. I 
am going to prepare for my wedding by 
collecting a dower of needful things in 
a Hope Chest.” 

“Good for you, Annette. What are 
you going to put in first?” All the girls 
sat up expectantly. 

“As I have quite a supply of linen al- 
ready in use I’ll make my wedding sheets 
first.” 

“Oh, Annette, do tell us. 
somebody ?” 

“Yes; somewhere out yonder, but I 
haven’t seen him yet. Do you know girls, 
we are all like Senta, spinning, and 
waiting for the Flying Dutchman—the 
archetype of restless man seeking his 
mate.” 

“To see her dance with the boys and 
jolly them along, you would never dream 
she could talk like that, would you, 
girls?” 

“T am ambitious to have an appreci- 
ative knowledge of all the fine things 
made for or by women. The true test 
of living is not to acquire or to achieve, 
but to be. A gentlewoman never per- 
tends; she simply is, and I want to be 
like her.” 

“You do beautiful needle work al- 
ready, Annette. 

“Mother began teaching me when I 
was ten years old. I groan in spirit as I 
remember pig-eye button holes I used to 
make. The first thing I ever dared get 
ready for my house, were bath towels 
and wash rags.” 

“We can begin our Hope Chests the 
same way!” exclaimed the girls in 
chorus. “Oh; Annette, this is such a re- 
lief. When one sees the exquisite em- 
broideries of the professional workers or 
of the convent communities, or the won- 
derful pillow laces and peasant handi- 
craft, to say nothing of Oriental skill 
one almost has heart failure.” 

“Tt is some task to be a skilled needle- 
woman and that is only an ornamental 
phase of home making. The real work 
is done in the kitchen. There you must 
have science as well as art. When vaca- 
tion comes I am going to Santa Barbara 
for a scientific course in the State Col- 
lege Cooking Department. Then I shall 
calmly await the great event.” 

It was inevitable that each girl should 
be asked if she was “Hope Chesting,” 
and that Annette should come in for 
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some good natured quizzing. Finally the 
news reached Uncle Henry. 

“Sis,” he demanded, ““What’s this tom- 
foolery about a Hope Chest that Annette 
has started. What is a Hope Chest, any- 
how?” 

“Tt is another name for the old fash- 
ioned dower chest.” 

“You mean a cedar box with all sorts 
of things in it like grandmother had. 
Can I add something to the collection?” 

“Yes; if you care to.” 

“Well, I’ll send Annette something 
that will surprise her.” 

His gift was a silver mounted teeth- 
ing ring and a rattle! 

Jerry, the gardener, gave Annette the 
kind of service which cannot be measured 
in terms of money. In return he had 
practically the freedom of the place. For 
his own use he had planted the back lot 
to a vegetable garden. When the berries 
and fruit came to bearing he was allowed 
to dispose of these along with the other 
products. It was his pride and joy to 
keep the bay tree in perfect condition, 
and he spent much time trimming the 
weeping willow tree top block fashion 
into three distinct lengths. ‘The garage 
and light tower were half hidden by 
Boston ivy, while the rose arbor on 
the front lawn near the bay tree was 
utilized by the bungalow tenant for a 
summer tea house. 

The rustic placard “Bay Towers” 
swung in the pergola entrance where 
vines and blossoms ran in riotous pro- 
fusion. 

Annette refused to tolerate what she 
designated “the architecture of the false 
front.” Houses of this type have a more 
or less ornate front of stucco imitation 

of stone with unblushing weather-board 
sides and rear finish. Annette’s theory 
was that the backyard should be equally 
attractive and Jerry was delighted to 
humor her. The result was a series of 
brick-bordered pebble walks through the 
garden—with a patch of old fashioned 
flowers growing in profusion near the 
kitchen window of the tank house. A 
huge Indian wickiup of wire was com- 
pletely overrun with morning glories of 
all colors and sizes. These caught the 
first rays of the rising sun and formed a 
glorified outer entrance to Annette’s new 
home. A flowering rock pile near the 
windmill base gave a touch of color 
while a bed of lavender under the laun- 
dry window wafted a delicious perfume 
over the whole house. 

The close of the fourth school year 
found Annette’s building plans fully ac- 
accomplished. She was not only free of 
debt, but had been given a substantial 
raise in salary. 

It was midsummer at Santa Barbara, 
and the lunch hour had brought fami- 
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lies and groups of guests together on 
the verandah of the old Hotel Potter. 
Many were still in the dining room; 
some strolled about the sloping green 
sward; others looked well out over the 
ocean, and listened to the swish of the 
waves beyond the farther edge of the 
closely cropped lawn. 

“Mother, do you see that girl with 
the pink parasol standing down there on 
the walk?” 


“Yes; what about her?” 

““Ton’t you think she is pretty?” 

“No; not exactly, but she has good 
style. I heard some one say that she 
makes all of her hats and dresses. Maybe 
she does but they don’t look ‘Home 
Sweet Home.’ That combination of 
white voile with green taffeta is really 
smart. The corsage of pink sweet peas 
matches the parasol, the white hat with 
its pale coral buckle set with rhinestones, 
the smaller duplicate buckles on the 
white ties, and the long white silk gloves 
are quite correct.” 

“I’m glad you think she is a good 
looker. She is likely to be the future 
Mrs. Wallace Rathburn. At least, I’ve 
got my own consent.” 

“What kind of nonsense is this you 
are talking? You don’t even know the 
girl’s name.” 

“Yes, I do! I saw her register as An- 
nette H. Weatherby. More than that I 
know that she is a student at the State 
College. I followed here there this morn- 
ing. I saw her in class with a white cap 
and apron on, and she had a big cooking 
spoon in one hand and a pair of scales 
in the other. I stuck around and then 
trailed her back to the hotel.” 

“Wallace Rathburn have you forgot- 
ten all of your bringing up?” 

“No; mother, but I’ve seen a girl 
that interests me, and I didn’t have any 
other way to find out about her. That 
lady sitting over there in the rocker is 
her mother. I want you to get acquain- 
ted with her, and then introduce me.” 

“Are you really serious?” 

“Never more so in my life.” 

It was like Wallace Rathburn to come 
to a decision quickly. Taking a short 
cut, and going straight to the heart of 
things had made him a successful busi- 
ness man in the early thirties. Since leav- 
ing school he had wasted little time on 
social matters, and had never tried to be 
popular with the girls. He and his elder 
brother had greatly enlarged the business 
left by their father’s death. From a sell- 
ing agency of canned and dried fruits 
the brothers now had a branch house in 
London, and a large packing plant in 
the southern part of the state. It was 
becoming necessary to add another plant 
to meet the ever increasing demands. 
This accounted for the presence of Wal- 
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lace Rathburn at the Hotel Potter. He 
was spending the week ends with his 
mother, while looking about for a suit- 
able location for a warehouse. 

But how describe the dawn of love in 
a woman’s heart! The delicacy and mys- 
tery of the awakening beggars language. 

Annette could not have told just how 
the miracle was wrought. It was not in 
anything said or done. These were com- 
monplace enough, but each knew that 
every word, every act, every glance even, 
was a part of the age old game of pur- 
suit and retreat. The diffidence of the 
boy; the shyness of the girl made moun- 
tains of imaginary difficulties, and robbed 
both of sleep and appetite. They were 
too much in love to be really happy. 

The young man lost no time in visit- 
ing Annette’s home town. It was legiti- 
mately on his route of inspection, but he 
cut all intervening stops, and was soon 
in possession of the neighborhood gossip, 
kindly and otherwise. 

“Mother,’” he said, appearing one 
Sunday night. “I don’t think I’ve got a 
ghost of a chance. I’ve been to Miss 
Weatherby’s home. It’s the show place 
of the town. Everybody knows her, and 
they say she turned down a young chap 
because he had too much money. Some 
say she has been disappointed in love. 
Everybody told me she has terribly high 
ideals. I think the best thing I can do 
is to pack up and zet out.” 

“No, son; I don’t think that would 
be quite right. Poor boy! You don’t 
know much about girls, do you?” The 
mother smiled indulgently and know- 
ingly. ‘The young man scanned her face 
eagerly. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing; only I don’t see things 
as you do.” 

“You've always been such a good pal, 
mother.” 

Sometimes on the heights of bliss, 
again in the depths of despair, the next 
six weeks slipped along the rosary of 
time. 

Annette talked freely of her school 
and of her experiments in cooking, but 
her admirer was singularly reticent about 
his own affairs. He spoke vaguely of buy- 
ing fruit, and of trips made to various 
orchard districts. He gave no hint of his 
intention of locating in Annette’s own 
town. 

Upon leaving Santa Barbara Annette 
invited Mrs. Rathburn and her son to 
visit her and was not surprised when 
the mother named an early date, and 
said she would spend some time in that 
vicinity. 

On the second Sunday after Mrs. 
Rathburn’s arrival Annette asked mother 
and son to dine at the tank house. It 
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was their first visit and Annette took 
pride in showing them the house and 
grounds. The elder woman was quick 
to see that the appointments of the din- 
ner, though inexpensive, were in perfect 
taste. She admired the triple gold lines 
which enmeshed the tiny pink roses dec- 
orating the china, and she saw that a 
uniform key pattern adorned the quaintly 
shaped glass ware. The bowl of roses 
in the center gave the table the right 
touch of color. 

With fine tact the elder woman made 
conversation easy. She adroitly brought 
out the fact that Annette had made the 
elaborate combination of lace and em- 
broidery which covered the table and 
that the doilies and napkins had been 
designed and worked by the same deft 
fingers. 

Self-consciousness and over - anxiety 
made Annette indifferent to the food 
while the young man alternately flushed 
and paled in his effort to appear at ease. 

Dinner over, Annette declared that 
she would wash the dishes before going 
to church. Her admirer immediately 
offered to assist, and much to his moth- 
er’s amusement Annette tied one of her 
aprons around his waist, and handed him 
a tea towel. He looked so awkward, and 
was so helpless that his mother was con- 
vulsed. 

“*Mother!” he protested, “such hilar- 
ity is shocking! What will Miss Wea- 
therby think of your angel child?” 

What the mother saw in the face of 
the girl, made her steal out into the 
flower patch. The rays of the setting 
sun sent glints of gold among the old 
fashioned blossoms. The soft hum of 
insect life swelled into a vesper lullaby. 
Time passed unnoticed as the mother 
breathed a prayer for her beloved one. 
She was standing surrounded by tall 
stalks of hollyhocks heavy with bloom, 
but she turned an illumined face to her 
son as he ran toward her. 

“Mother!” he cried, his voice shaken 
with emotion, “It’s all right.... Kiss 
me, and then come and kiss Annette.” 

The deep rich tones of the church 
bell found a devotional echo in each 
happy heart. 

With a pretty show of authority, An- 
nette directed her fiance to the wash- 
room while she and the mother went up- 
stairs for hats and wraps. Wallace was 
careful to select the towel under the in- 
scription “For My Guest,” but studi- 
ously avoided wrinkling the embroidered 
monogram and edge. Curious as a boy he 
wandered out into the storeroom. Here 
he found row upon row of jams and 
jellies, neatly labelled and set on white 
oil cloth covered shelves. He had an 
almost ungovernable desire to put one 
of the jars into his pocket. It was a 
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momentary lapse to boyhood impulse. 
He smiled at his own absurdity, with 
every sense keenly alive to the immacu- 
late cleanliness about him. 

Presently he went upstairs. He heard 
the voices in the bed room, but refrain- 
ed from a close scrutiny of the ivory 
toilet articles nestling among pink rib- 
bons and lace. Instead he examined 
with approval the well framed prints 
and etchings on the wall and noted the 
harmonious colorings of green and gold 
in his surroundings. He busied himself 
with the books and magazines reposing 
in odd nooks and corners. He was stand- 
ing near a low, flat brass bowl filled 
with trailing nasturtiums when the two 
women joined him. 

Annette could scarcely wait to get 
home from church to call her own 
mother, and tell of her great joy. Both 
voices were tearful and there were many 
breaks in the long distance connection 
before the tale was finally told. 

Still laboring under excitement, An- 
nette’s mother called up Uncle Henry’s 
club. 

“What's that you say, Sis, Annette’s 
engaged?” he bawled over the phone. 
“Who is she going to marry? Do you 
know anything about him? Can he take 
care of her? Of course, you don’t know. 
That’s just like a lot of fool women! 
I'll take the first train down there to- 
morrow morning. I’ve helped raise that 
girl, and she shall not marry any Tom, 
Dick or Harry that comes along. If it 
ain’t all right, I’ll run him out of town.” 

True to promise Uncle Henry came 
storming up to the school. 

“Where's this paragon; this halo- 
headed, winged creature that got you 
going ?”’ he demanded of Annette. “You 
can’t marry him until I find out about 
him; do you hear that, Missy?” 

Annette didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry. She did know better than to try 
and reason with her visitor. 

““Wallace does business with Mr. 
Burton. Go and see him, Uncle.” 

“T will, and you'll hear from me 
later.” 

“Burton, do you know anything about 
this Wallace Rathburn, who has just 
come to town?” Uncle Henry lost no 
time in getting the desired information. 

“Yes, and no;” replied Mr. Burton 
showing no surprise at Henry Hazle- 
ton’s sudden appearance and abrupt 
question. “I knew the father, Josiah 
Rathburn very well. They don’t make 
better men than he was. When he died 
a few years ago he left his two boys 
some money, but not much, I imagine. 
The family comes of old New England 
stock. The younger son, Wallace, seems 
to be a forthright, upstanding sort, with 
a good business head. Rathburn Bros. 
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deal extensively in fruits. I understand 
that this young fellow intends to put up 
one of their plants here. It all depends, 
I think, on what the new foothill or- 
chards justify.” ’ 

Mr. Burton was considerably puz- 
zled by Henry Hazleton’s odd, quizzical 
smile. 

Shortly after reaching home Annette 
heard the front gate shut, and looking 
out of the window saw her uncle and 
fiance coming up the walk, chatting as 
amicably as old friends. 

That evening, Wallace said to An- 
nete: 

“T am going to San Francisco tomor- 
row morning, with your Uncle, and | 
would like to order our engagement ring 
—if you will tell me what you want.” 

Annette slowly removed the diamond 
ring, and looking into the eyes of her 
lover said, “Please, dearest, match this 
stone, and let the two lock the ends of 
the wire setting.” 

“You have worn this ring a long 
time,’””’ murmured Wallace as he exam- 
ined the thin band. He did not voice 
the thoughts surging through his mind. 
Annette was silent for a moment, then 
said with a sigh: 

“That ring has been my honor guard. 
It was my mother’s engagement ring, 
and when I left home she gave it to me. 
Now I shall have a double guard; fa- 
ther’s memory and your love.” 

As Wallace folded her in his arms 
he was glad that he had not questioned 
her. 

As soon as the ring was finished An- 
nette gave a luncheon at the Tank House 
and announced her engagement to her 
girl friends. Later, Mrs. Burton gave a 
reception and tea, at which the prospec- 
tive bridegroom was made to feel that 
he was a welcomed and honored guest. 

Curiously enough it was becoming 
impossible to ignore the fact that the 
townspeople were jealous! They could 
not conceal their resentment toward the 
relatives of Annette. She had belonged 
to the community so long, that they were 
not willing to share interest with any- 
body else! This fact was very patent 
during the holiday season, especially af- 
ter Annette resigned from school, and 
let it be known that the wedding would 
occur in the early spring. 

In the days following Wallace spent 
many happy hours in the tank house. 

“Annette, where do you want to spend 
our honeymoon?” 

“Right where we are,” she answered 
promptly. 

“Good! I love this little nest.” 

“And I don’t mind having these peo- 
ple peeping, and whispering about us. 
I’ve grown to be very fond of this lit- 
tle town.” 
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“Then you would be content to live 
here? Shall we build in a new loca- 
tion?” 

“No; Wallace, let us remodel the 
bungalow. We can make a beautiful 
home out of that.” 

“All right; would ten thousand dol- 
lars be enough to fix the house up to 
suit you?” 

Noting Annette’s wide-eyed amaze- 
ment, her lover slipped an arm about 
her waist, as he nestled down beside her. 

“T have a confession to make. The 
business I represent is my own. My 
brother owns the London house, Mother 
has the one near Santa Barbara, all the 
rest are mine. I was afraid you wouldn’t 
have me around if you thought I had 
much money.” 

“Oh! you’ve been listening to village 
gossip.” 

“Yes; and was scared nearly to death 
by it.” 

Annette promptly boxes his ears. 

“Listen to my plan, Annette. Let’s 
stay in the tank house long enough to 
get the bungalow alterations started 
right, then let’s take Mother over to 
visit brother Dan, while we slip off to 
the Continent to hunt furniture and stuff 
for our new home.” 

“We can leave Jerry in charge of ev- 
erything.” 

“Yes; that old chap can stay with us 
the rest of his life if he wants to. Your 
touring car and electric coupe need not 
disturb him at the garage.” 

Again Annette stared at her lover in 
speechless surprise. 

The twain were in the sitting room of 
the tank house, near enough to look out 
over the window box of pink and red ivy 
geraniums to the greensward below. 
Gusts of wind flung the raindrops 
against the panes of glass, but the warm 
glow of the fire gave an atmosphere of 
coziness and comfort. 

Annette and her sweetheart had lapsed 
into a strange, sweet silence. Finally 
Wallace said: 

“Annette, dear, would you mind show- 
ing me your Hope Chest? I’ve never 
seen one.” The speaker was under a 
strong emotion as the lid was raised and 
his eyes rested upon dainty, frilly wed- 
ding garments. He mechanically held the 
lavender sticks placed in his hands, but 
was unmindful when they slipped to the 
floor. Annette carefully lifted out each 
article until she came to the teething 
ring and rattle. She looked dismayed 
for a moment, then picked it up bravely, 
saying : 

“This is Uncle Henry’s gift. I am 
keeping it for the use of my son, Rich- 
ard.” 

“And for my daughter, Margaret, too, 
I hope.” 
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“Yes; if it is God’s will.” Annette’s 
face was uplifted and glorified. 

Pale and agitated her lover carried 
her hand to his lips in silence. 

Days of unalloyed happiness followed ; 
days that were replete with plans and 
preparations; days when Annette missed 
the care of her pupils, especially the 
younger ones. During it all Wallace 
and Annette lived in an unreal, Utopian 
world created by their dreams and fan- 
cies. 

One afternoon when Annette was 
busy with her wedding gown, Wallace 
pulled the work away from her, tossed 





SISTERS 


Mist 

Is the shy sweetheart 

Of the sun. 

Outside his portals, 
Yearning, 

She awaits him; 

But at his first sweet kiss— 
His ardent glance— 

She slips away, 

Ashamed, 

And weeps alone 

In the gloom of the canyon. 


Rain 

Is her sister— 
Radiant, gay. 

She, too, is enamored 
Of the sun. 

Savagely 

She folds him 

In her silver embrace, 
Until his infatuation 
Reveals itself 

In one long, mad kiss, 
And the heavens 
Reel with a rainbow. 


—Saimi Johnson. 











the things about, and made a mess gen- 
erally. 

“Sir; why this vandalism ?”’ demanded 
Annette, with mock severity. 

“I’m trying to get some attention. 
There may be no wedding. The groom 
seems likely to die of neglect.” 

“What sort of attention do you think 
you need?” 

“Civilized man cannot live without 
cooks. I should say that a thick slice of 
bread, well buttered and covered with 
jam would fill a long felt want.” 

What feasts they had! impromptu and 
otherwise. 

Great happiness makes for considera- 
tion of others, and the young people were 
not slow in sensing a community interest 
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in their coming marriage. The towns- 
people would have felt distinctly hurt 
if they had not been consulted in the 
matter. 

Upon the advice of Mrs. Burton, the 
first day of “Blossom Festival” week was 
selected, and then everybody began to 
prepare for the event. 

Each year Santa Clara Valley holds 
a beautiful fete in honor of its chief 
product—prunes. The Valley from end 
to end is a mass of snow white blossoms, 
and many and devious are the ways in 
which this special gift of nature is made 
to serve Art and Beauty. 

The quaint little church had been 
transformed into a bower of bloom. 
Uncle Henry drove everybody nearly 
frantic carrying out what he imagined 
were Annette’s wishes. He was especi- 
ally particular and hard to please about 
the details of the floral canopy under 
which the ceremony was performed. 
Finally when all was to his liking he 
was a flustered and moist-eyed member 
of the bridal party. He was gentleness 
and tenderness personified as he gave 
Annette into the keeping of her hus- 
band. 

It was a radiantly happy bride who 
walked proudly down the flower decked 
aisle, smiling and bowing as she left the 
church. 

Annette’s heart was full when she 
saw that the yard in front of the tank 
house was filled with school children. 
She was quick to note that each year of 
her teaching was represented. It taxed 
her self-control to pass under the banner 
held by the oldest boys. The inscription 
said: 

“You taught us to respect you; by 
ourselves we have learned to love you.” 

From all sides the children pelted them 
with blossoms, and they were obliged to 
walk over flowers shaken from the cor- 
nucopias held by the little ones preced- 
ing them. 

A group of the smallest pupils dressed 
as fairies surrounded the entrance to the 
tank house. Their diminutive queen 
waved her wand and with a deep curtsy 
said to Wallace: 

“Good sir, accept this tiny heart of 
gold as a lucky talisman. The fairies wish 
for you all possible happiness and joy.” 

Wallace was profoundly moved as he 
stooped and kissed the wee face upturned 
to his own. Then he took the little 
trinket and kissed that, too. 

With streaming eyes Annette knelt 
at the flower strewn threshold, and 
opened her arms wide. The littlest ones 
clung to her affectionately. They cov- 
ered her tear-stained face with sweet, in- 
nocent baby kisses. 

Thus did the new household receive 
its benediction. 
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ERHAPS it may 
seem like a far cry 
from the music of 
the streams far up 
the slopes of the 
Sierras to the music 
in a multitude of 
prosperous homes in 
the valleys below. 
Yet the two are in- 
timately and vitally 
related. The mar- 
velous growth of 
California in agri- 
culture, mining, 
manufactur- 
ing, transportation, 
wealth and popula- 
tion looms large. 
One of the impor- 
tant causes of this 
is to be tound in the development and 
and utilization of the water resources of 
the state. 


To those who have never visited our 
higher regions, California appears to be 
lacking in streams, falls and lakes. 
Those who are familiar with our moun- 
tains know that they give birth to many 
rivers which hurry noisily over stony 
reaches and flow gently through deep 
pools. They are familiar with falls upon 
whose mists are painted the rainbow and 
with beautiful lakes which gleam like 
jewels in the laps of the mountains, re- 
flecting tree and peak and cloud. 

Motoring, tramping or camping be- 
side the rivers, one is far removed from 
the rush and noise of industry; yet were 
the songs of the mountain streams stilled, 
a hush would fall upon the busy marts 
of trade. Many of the wheels of in- 
dustry and transportation would cease 
to turn. Darkness would at night en- 
velop many a city street and rural home 
which are now ablaze with light. But 
for the application of hydroelectric en- 
ergy, large areas of fertile land would 
today be dreary wastes instead of the 
homes of thriving people. 


The water resource of California is 
very great, ranking second to that of 
New York state. 


It is widely distrib- 


The Water ‘Resources 
of California 


By JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN "SR 


uted, extending throughout the length 
of the state. Most of it is, of course, in 
the Sierras, but there are water powers 
in the Coast Mountains as well. Many 
years ago Clapp and Henshaw in dis- 
cussing the Sacramento Basin in Surface 
Water Supply of the United States, Vol- 
ume XI, p. 118, said: “Fully 50 per 
cent of all the available water power in 
the state exists in this basin, though its 
area is not more than 17 per cent. of 
that of the state. A number of the 
streams have a fall of 4,000 or 5,000 
feet and an average minimum flow of 
several hundred second-feet. Without 
storage they are capable of developing a 
minimum of 2,000,000 horsepower, and 
with storage about 3,000,000 horse- 
power.” 

According to the above estimate the 
potential water power in California 
amounts to 6,000,000 horsepower. Re- 
cent estimates range from 5,000,000 to 
9,000,000 horsepower. The present in- 
stallation amounts to more than 1,000,- 
000 horsepower. There is therefore a 
very large untouched resource upon 
which to draw for future developments. 
That all of this unused power will be 
needed, there can be no doubt. 


Before long distance transmission 
without excessive leakage became a re- 
ality, the water power of California was 
scarcely touched. Falls in some of our 
states are so situated that centers of in- 
dustry could and did develop in close 
proximity, but in California this is not 
the case. 

California has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric energy and 
long distance transmission. In 1895 
power was being transmitted from San 
Antonio to San Bernardino, a distance 
of 20 miles. In the same year a line 
was established between Folsom and 
Sacramento, practically the same dis- 
tance. These achievements attracted 


the attention of the world. 





When it was demonstrated that long 
distance transmission was entirely prac- 
tical, capital became available and there 
are now within the borders of Califor- 
nia a number of strong organizations for 
the development and distribution of 
hydroelectric energy. The following 
figures, from the Journal of Electric- 
ity and Western Industry for June 15, 
1921, -p. 598, give some idea of the 
magnitude of the work of these com- 
panies. Much development has taken 
place since the above date. 

Electric Public Service Industry 
of California 


Total investment $408, 102,093 


No. of employees 21,178 
Annual payroll . 28,293,964 
Annual taxes 5,035,631 
No. of consumers 780,691 


Connected load, hp. 2,603,682 
Installed capacity, hp. 

(( Water power plants) 1,206,410 
Miles of wire . = 116,585 

In 1895 there was organized the 
West Side Lighting Company. In 1902, 
as a result of reorganization, it became 
the Edison Electric Company. Seven 








Big Creek No. 1 power house, showing pipe 
line conveying water from Huntington 
Lak» above 
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years later it became the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison Company. It serves an 
area equal to the combined areas of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Delaware. More than 300,- 
000 consumers are on its books. 


From Big Creek, a tributary of the 
San Joaquin, power is transmitted 240 
miles to Los Angeles. In addition, the 
Kern, Kaweah and Tule rivers in the 
north furnish energy, while in the south 
the Santa Ana, San Gabriel, and San 
Antonio rivers, and Mill creek and 
Lytle creek have been harnessed. 

The installation as of December, 


1923, is approximately 250,000 horse- 
power. A large amount of power is fur- 
nished the Pacific Electric and other 
transportation companies in the South. 
Stock in the company is owned by 64,- 
500 persons, largely residents of Cali- 
fornia. In 1923 there was distributed to 
these stockholders dividends in the sum 
of $4,400,000. 

Electric lines in the Bay region fur- 
nish a large market for hydroelectric 
energy. The San Francisco-Sacramento 
line operates between San Francisco and 
the capital. The Northern Electric con- 
nects Sacramento with Marysville, 
Chico and Hamilton. Stockton and Mo- 
desto are connected with Sacramento by 
an electric line. Electric trains are oper- 
ated between Vallejo, Napa and Calis- 
toga and also between Petaluma and 
Santa Rosa. 

From its plants on Rush Creek in 
Mono County, the Southern Sierras 
Power Company transmits power to 
Southern California and to Yuma, Ari- 
zona, a distance of 517 miles. The en- 
ergy is used in the mines in Randsburg 
and elsewhere; in soda work in Inyo 
County; for irrigating and ginning cot- 
ton in Imperial County, and in many 
other areas and ways. 

Forty miles northeast of Fresno the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpo- 
ration constructed a diversion dam across 
the San Joaquin river. The dam is 125 
feet high, and 570 feet long. A tunnel 
17,300 feet long conveys the water to 
steel penstocks which deliver it to the 
turbines. The plant, which includes 
the Kerckhoff Power House and build- 
ings for employees, cost $5,750,000 and 
was put into operation on August 7, 
1920. This plant generates 56,800 horse 


power. 
The counties of Fresno, Mariposa, 


Merced, Madera, Tulare, Kings and 
Kern are served directly and through 
another company service is extended to 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo and Santa 
Barbara counties. It has eleven hydro- 
electric plants and 5,500 miles of trans< 
mission and distribution lines. To its 
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12,668 bond and stock holders dividends 
aggregating $766,800.33 were paid in 
1922. ‘““Today’s generating capacity of 
183,533 horsepower supplies light and 
power to 134 towns and cities, giving 
service to more than 50,000 consum- 
ers, 8,000 of whom operate motors.” 
(Year Book of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation, 1922, p. 5. 
On September 27, 1922, the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company put into ser- 
vice the first unit of its $100,000,000 
power plant on Pitt River, from which 
energy is transmitted 200 miles to Vac- 








Typical stream as a source of power 


aville. The water of Fall River is di- 
verted about one mile above its junction 
with the Pitt and carried through a tun- 
nel two miles long to Pitt River Can- 
yon, 454 feet above the stream. Some 
140,000 horsepower is transmitted with 
a loss of only eight per cent. 


On the Yuba River, the company 
has built Spaulding Dam, 275 feet high, 
which impounds 74,000 acre-feet of 
water. The company has a total of 
263,495 horsepower installed and has a 
potential of 875,045 horsepower. In 
1920 it distributed $11,000,000 in 
wages and $5,000,000 in dividends. 

The Great Western Power Company 
draws upon the energy of the North 
Fork of the Feather River. At Big 
Meadows, a dam 55 feet high has cre- 
ated an artificial lake with a storage 
capacity of 300,000 acre-feet. The Car- 
ibou Power House, which was put in 
operation on May 7, 1921, added 59,- 
000 horsepower to the previous output. 

Municipal development and _utiliza- 
tion of the water resource of California, 
has in two cases attracted national at- 
tention. In 1901 James D. Phelan, at 
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that time mayor of San Francisco, filed 
water locations on the Tuolumne River. 
It was not until seven years later that 
permission was obtained from the Fed- 
eral Government to use storage resevoir 
sites in Yosemite National Park. On 
January 4, 1910, San Francisco voted 
bonds in the amount of $45,000,000 for 
the development of the Hetch Hetchy 
Project. 

The Hetch Hetchy is in the Tuo- 
lumne basin, eighteen miles northwest of 
Yosemite and one hundred sixty-eight 
miles from San Francisco. At its lower 
end the valley narrows to a gorge but 
sixty feet wide and here a dam has been 
constructed. The six hundred fifty-one 
square miles of watershed owned by the 
city varies in altitude from 3,500 to 13,- 
000 feet. The precipitation is consider- 
able and the opportunity to develop hy- 
droelectric energy great. Resevoirs have 
been built on Eleanor and Cherry 
Creeks, both tributaries of the Tuo- 
lumne River. 

From Hetch Hetchy Reservoir the 
water follows the bed at the Tuolumne 
for twelve miles to Early Intake. At 
this point a diversion dam turns the wa- 
ter into the aqueduct. At Irvington 
Gate House, near Niles, the aqueduct 
divides, the main line extending west- 
ward and crossing the Bay at Dumbar- 
ton. A second line will carry water to 
the East Bay cities and a third will sup- 
ply San Jose. The main aqueduct fol- 
lows the peninsula to San Francisco. 
There will be connection with the Crys- 
tal Springs Reservoir, the capacity of 
which will be doubled. This reservoir 
will be kept practically full at all times 
to insure a water supply in case of acci- 
dent. 

The Hetch Hetchy project is about 
three-fourths completed. The total cost 
will be $77,000,000 and it will furnish 
400,000,000 gallons of water daily or a 
supply sufficient for 4,000,000 people. 
Some 200,000 horsepower by hydro- 
electric energy can be developed. This 
will be of great importance in the indus- 
trial development of the Bay Section. 

The rapid growth of Los Angeles 
made it necessary some years ago to se- 
cure a much larger water supply. After 
long and thorough investigation it was 
decided to bring water from Owens 
River about 220 miles distant. On June 
12, 1907, the people of Los Angeles 
voted bonds to the extent of $23,000,- 
000 for carrying on the work. The pri- 
mary object was to secure an adequate 
water supply but in 1910 bonds were 
voted for the purpose of developing and 

transmitting hydroelectric energy. 

Much of the territory crossed by the 
aqueduct is a desert and this added to 
the difficulty and the cost. Miles of tun- 
nels were run under mountains and a 
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railroad was built for the purpose of 
transporting materials. 

Los Angeles now has five hydroelec- 
tric power plants on tributaries of the 
Owens River with a combined capacity 
of about 100,000 horsepower. The water 
supply, although large and meeting pres- 
ent needs, will have to be increased in 
the not distant future owing to the very 
rapid growth in population. 


In 1900 California ranked twenty- 
first of all the states in population. In 
1910 it had advanced to twelfth and in 
1920 to eighth place. The gain per 
cent, between 1910 and 1920 was 43, 
as against 15 for the United States as 
a whole. If the growth of the state 
continues at the same rate we shall have 
in 1940 seven million people within 
our borders. In any event, preparation 
for a large gain must be made. 


The Great Valley can support sev- 
eral millions of people. Large areas of 
unproductive land need but the magic 
touch of water to produce abundantly. 
Much of the water will be supplied by 
electrically operated pumps. Indeed, 
more than one-third of the irrigated 
land in the state is now so supplied. 
During the decade ending in 1920, the 
acreage of irrigated land in California 
increased 54 per cent. 


Intensive agriculture on acreage now 
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unused, will yield large quantities of 
food. It will stimulate manufacturing, 
increase the number of wage earners, 
place an added demand upun transpor- 
tation and communication and result in 
the erection of new buildings in city 
and country. This in turn means increas- 
ed use of hydroelectric energy in the 
lumber, cement, paint and other indus- 
tries. 

In response to our rapidly growing 
population both building and manufac- 
turing are increasing. According to the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Los An- 
geles, during 1922 and the first half of 
1923, provided buildings for a larger 
number of families in proportion to its 
population than did any other city in 
the United States. The building pro- 
gram alone demands a large increase in 
hydroelectric energy. 

Monthly Labor 
1923. 

The value of the output of our man- 
ufacturing plants has increased from 
$201,000,000 in 1880 to $1,900,000,- 
000 in 1920. We have not the coal to 
supply the needed power and our petro- 
leum, although vast in amount, is far 
from being inexhaustible. The only so- 
lution of the problem is the development 
and use of more hydroelectric energy. 

A complete list of the industrial uses 
of this energy would require more space 
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A typical power dam 
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than is at our command. It is em- 
ployed on our farms, in our mines and 
in the lumber, brick, cement and paint 
industries. Wheat is ground, cotton 
ginned, paper made, salt piled up and 
fruit cans sealed by means of electrically 
driven machinery. Hydroelectric energy 
operates many of the great presses 
which turn out our daily papers and 
magazines. It operates butter making 
machines, provides us with refrigerated 
foods, pumps municipal water supplies 
illuminates our homes and places of 
business, provides cooling breezes in 
public places and warns us of the in- 
trusion of burglars. 

To move the products and the people 
of California from place to place re- 
quires a large amount of power. At 
present steam, generated through the 
use of crude oil, is largely employed. We 
have, however, an extensive mileage of 
urban and rural electric lines. The Pa- 
cific Electric Railway has more than 
1,000 miles of track and operates sev- 
eral thousand trains daily. Fifty cities 
and towns are served and the invest- 
ment of the company reaches $75,000,- 
000. 

It is evident that the development and 
the use of hydro electric energy in Cali- 
fornia is a matter of common concern, 
because increase of power is essential 
to continued expansion. As has been 
shown, it is vitally connected with the 
home, forest, farm, mine, with manu- 
facturing and transportation. In ad- 
dition, there is offered to those of small 
as well as large means, a safe invest- 
ment with satisfactory returns. In the 
unapplied energy in our mountain 
streams is the key to continued develop- 
ment. 


Solar energy, acting upon the surface 
of the great Pacific, transforms water 
into vapor which is carried by the west- 
ward movement of the atmosphere to 
the land. The lower land temperatures 
of winter result in condensation which, 
upon the mountains, is heavy. The 
streams bear the blessing from the land 
to the sea and thus the circle is com- 
pleted. This gift of Nature, unlike some 
others, is permanent. As long as the 
sea endures; as long as the sun contin- 
ues to shine; as long as our mountains 
lift their heads into the blue, so long 
will the songs of our Sierra streams 
continue to mean progress in Califor- 
nia. 
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HEN Ben Gates was drafted, 

\ X/ and departed with his contin- 

gent for the training camp, he 
knew as much about things out- 
side the city as the average man knows 
about the fourth dimension. He was 
city-born, city-reared. His world was 
one of pavements, running water in 
pipes, a fair amount of work for a given 
wage, and as much pleasure as was possi- 
ble, all within his sphere. He was not 
by nature narrow; his horizon was 
consistent with the walls wherein he 
worked and dwelt, and the streets which 
he trod, and even the limited scope of 
his playgrounds. He was but twenty- 
four then, and twenty-four, always par- 
donable, has its own to learn. 

Like many of his companions, he 
looked upon his time of service not as a 
patriotic duty, but as a thing compul- 
sory, which must be endured. It required 
less than a month to modify this opin- 
ion; he had half changed it in two; an- 
other month, and what he had looked 
upon with passive patience was an abso- 
lute pleasure. The cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of the training camp gripped him, 
gradually metamorphosed him. All about 
him were husky fellows from the big 
outdoors, hammer wielders and plow 
pushers, rather than pen pushers and 
adding machine thumpers, and he found 
himself experiencing a half concious 
desire to be like them; he, Ben Gates, 
clerk in the railroad offices, desiring even 
half heartedly, to be like the hicks and 
rubes, he had, three months before, 
looked down upon from his pinnacle of 
metropolitan altitude with scorn and 
levity. Yet it was true. 

When the “Big Affair” was over, Ser- 
geant Gates came back to his home city. 
He had a small red scar upon his right 
breast, another just under his right 
shoulder blade. Between these scars lay 
the course of a Mauser bullet, which 
had passed clean through his lung, and 
gone its way, leaving no apparent bad 
effects beyond a two months’ stay in a 
hospital and another month of convales- 
cence. This was one of three vivid mem- 
ories he had of life over there. The 
others were of a buddy he had left, and 
a girl he had looked down upon from 
the deck of his departing transport as 
she warped out of her berth at St. 
Nazaire. 

The pairing off of urbane, loquacious 
Ben Gates and uncommunicative, moun- 
tain-bred Pat Gorman had merely been 
one of the inexplicable leveling inci- 
dents of the war. In but one character- 
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istic were the two alike; they were 
workers. Gorman’s striking trait was 
his tactiturnity. He talked of the past 
not at all beyond admitting that he had 
been a “wiggle-tail miner in the mother- 
lode region.” His definition of his occu- 
pation had been vague and was not fully 
comprehended by Gates. When Gorman 
talked at all it was more of the active 
present than of the future. Only once 
had Gates heard him say anything about 
the days ahead. This had been on the 
night before he stood in the way of an 
exploding shell. 

“When this shindig is over, partner,” 
he had volunteered to Gates, “and you 
and me get back, we’re goin’ up to my 
dad’s place and rest up. It’s up in the 
pine country, in God’s country.” Gates 
had agreed, but knowing his companion, 
had not pressed for details. 

The third vivid memory was of the 
girl. Trivial as the incident had seemed, 
brief as was the time they had seen each 
other, she had indelibly stamped Gates’ 
memory. It was when he, with his com- 
rades, stood at the rail, watching the 
slipping of the moorings which would 
send them voyaging safely homeward. 
She had accompanied some wounded sol- 
diers to the ship, and when they had 
been placed aboard had returned to the 
dock, where she stood watching the men 
above her. 

She stood alone, as if waiting for 
some one. She did not speak to the 
men above, nor they to her, till, noting 
her homesick expression Gates called, 
“Come on sister, there’s room aboard, 
and if they won’t give you a ticket we'll 
stow you away.” 

She did not reply for a moment, but 
her expression changed. Her wide set, 
brown eyes narrowed, and at first ap- 
peared inscrutable, then changed to ban- 
tering brilliance, only to be momentarily 
clouded by that look of longing which 
had forced Gates to speak to her. 

“T’d like to alright, partner,” she had 
returned with a smile, “but it can’t be 
done. I'll be over later. So long.” She 
might have said more, but a blast from 
the steamer’s siren drowned her voice 
and when the roar subsided a joyous 
pandemonium broke from the throats of 
the soldiers. They were going home! 

Gates remembered her as a rather tall 
girl, whose form was given to angles 
rather than to curves. Subconsciously 


he compared her with Pat Gorman, but 
Pat’s hair had been flaming, hers was a 
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sort of rusty red. Pat’s face had been 
thoroughly freckled, hers bore but a few, 
and these upon her slightly uptilted nose. 
Her chin was square like Pat’s, but 
where his forehead had been high and 
wide hers was low and broad. The great 
difference was in their eyes. Pat’s had 
been deep blue, hers were brown, but it | 
was their deep, indefinable expression 
which impressed him, their manner of 
responding to her changing moods that 
made her image reassert itself before his 
own eyes whenever he thought of wo- 
men. He had seen her less than ten min- 
utes, had spoken one sentence to her, 
had received only one reply; yet of his 
three memories, she was the most strik- 
ing. 

Gates came back from the war weigh- 
ing one hundred and eighty pounds, 
thirty more than when he had gone. He 
was as brawny as a hod-carrier, tanned 
as a farm hand, and his eyes were as 
clear as the skies in summer. It was 
with a sense of depression that he ap- 
proached before his old employer, the 
G. F. A. of the N. D. & W. Railroad. 
His place had been held open for him, 
and he resumed it the following day. 

Keeping fit in the army was one thing, 
in town another. Gates found the task 
of getting his exercise at baths, gymna- 
siums, or on the streets to be irksome. 
He was galled at the uselessness, the fu- 
tility of it all. It was a waste of what 
he had come to term productive energy. 
He began to neglect his exercise, but not 
his work. The result was a flabbiness 
and loss of weight. With cold weather 
came the first twinges of a pain in the 
pierced lung; before spring he had de- 
veloped a cough. His work no longer 
interested him, though in former years 
it had been his one ambition. Gradually 
a feeling of helplessness overwhelmed 
him. He knew but two things, soldier- 
ing and clerking. He could not stick to 
the latter occupation, and he would not 
again attempt the former, except in the 
event of a national emergency. 

One foggy April day as Gates stepped 
from the elevator on his way to lunch, 
he almost bumped against Captain 
Crane. Crane had been Gates’ regi- 
mental surgeon, and was still at the post. 
Gripping Gates’ hand the doctor eyed 
him with critical doubt before he spoke. 
“Young man, what is the matter with 
you? Last time I saw you I had am- 
bitions of using you to strip Dempsey of 
his laurels. Now you look as if you held 
a furlough from the nearest undertaker. 
Stiffen up! What’s wrong, man?” 
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Unconsciously Gates thrust back his 
shoulders and smiled. “It’s too much in- 
doors and lack of exercise,” replied the 
former soldier. “Captain, I used to 
think this the finest little spot on the 
earth. Now I don’t know what has hap- 
pened, overtrained while in the service, 
perhaps. I am going back, and feel as if 
I couldn’t stem the current, take the 
grade.” 

“Going back, take the grade!” 
snapped the captain. “At your age! 
Damn it man, men of my age don’t go 
back unless they wish to. Come here, 
let’s talk this over.” He gripped Gates 
by the arm and drew him aside from the 
moving throng in the corridor. Still 
holding his arm, he scrutinized Gates 
professionally. 

“Damn it,” he exploded, “what you 
need is work; not humping yourself over 
a desk, trying to bayonet a line of figures 
with a pen, but man’s work, outside 
work and sunshine. Push a wheelbar- 
row, pitch hay, dig ditches, do anything 
that will make muscle, and cause your 
body to run right. Get out of here.” 
Then the memory that Gates had been 
wounded caused the surgeon to pause in 
his tirade. He questioned Gates about 
the wound. 

“That accounts for most of it,” he 
announced when Gates had narrated 
fully upon the subject. “You simply 
must get out.” 

“But what can I do outside?” Gates 
spread his hands in protest. “All I know 
is my work here. I’d starve at anything 


“Well, starve if it comes to that,” in- 
terrupted the surgeon. “You'll die of 
T. B. if you remain here. Starvation, 
from my point of view, would be pre- 
ferable. Let’s see.” The surgeon stu- 
died. “Would you take a job in the 
forest service?” 

Gates replied that he would take any- 
thing that would offer a living and at 
the same time afford him the opportun- 
ity of remaining outside the city. 

“T think it can be arranged,” said Dr. 
Crane. “Glover, of the service is a 
friend of mine. I was just on my way to 
his office. Have a lunch appointment 
with him. Come along, and while we 
eat we can talk it over.” Before Gates 
fully realized what was happening he 
was again in the elevator, ascending to 
the top floor, where the offices of the 
Forestry Service were located. 

“Manna from heaven,” exclained the 
forester, even before Crane had fully 
explained Gates’ presence. “We've a 
place for you. We want men of your 
type, ex-service men, who know disci- 
pline, and how to use a gun if necessary. 
Cobb of the San Bruno Reserve phoned 
not an hour ago that Nelson, the patrol 
on the upper San Bruno, had quit 
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abruptly. His only explanation is that 
there are spirits in those mountains. 
Tush! Nelson was due for a drunk. 
He had to have an explanation for leav- 
ing so suddenly. May we depend on 
you, Mr. Gates?” The answer was a 
grateful affirmative, though Gates him- 
self held some doubts as to the success- 
ful outcome of this new venture. 

Gates resigned his place with the rail- 
road that afternoon. The next day he 
received his appointment as rare*r in 
the San Bruno Reserve. Two day: ‘ster, 
from the jolting automobile, steadily 
climbing toward the east, he looked out 
upon a verdant, virgin timbered panor- 
ama of peak, and rugged ridge and deep 
canyon. 

“Back in the pine country.” Pat Gor- 
man’s words came to him. “I wonder if 
his pine country were anything like 
this?” Gates mused. “I wish he were 
along.” 

At Blue Slide he met Cobb, the chief 
ranger. Before leaving the city Gates 
had arranged to purchase Nelson’s 
horses and outfit. They had been left in 
Cobb’s charge, Nelson being in no mood 
to tarry for the sale of his equipment. 

“Nelson was a weak sister,” said 
Cobb in reply to a question from Gates 
as to the reason for his predecessor’s 
sudden departure. “Said there were 
spirits in the mountains. Said they kept 
dogging him wherever he went. Said 
they wouldn’t let him sleep at night, 
kept his horses scared. Like as not what 
he heard, for he says he saw nothing, 
was a bear or a mountain lion. There 
were plenty of those there. What Nel- 
son meant was spiritus fomentus. He’s 
likely full of them by now. We'll leave 
here in the morning if you'll be ready. 
It’s the time of year when we have to 
be on the lookout for fires, and there’s 
nobody on the Upper San Bruno till you 
get there.” 

Unaccustomed as he was to the saddle 
Gates found the twenty odd miles over 
the mountain trail tortuous. It was dark 
when he and Cobb reached the camp 
which Nelson had vacated. Stiff and 
saddle sore, Gates tumbled from his 
horse; assisted in the kindling of a fire, 
then flopping to earth he was asleep in 
less than half a minute. Next he had a 
hazy recollection of being roused by 
Cobb, of partaking of supper, and tum- 
bling into his own bed, spread out for 
him by his chief. 

Next morning, though the stiffness 
had not left him he felt a sense of ex- 
hilaration from the rare cool air. Hur- 
riedly dressing he stepped from the log 
cabin to take his first look at the sur- 
roundings which were to be his home 
till the snows of next winter drove him 
to lower altitudes. The one room cabin 
stood at the edge of a pine circled 
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meadow which sloped to the bank of a 
brawling stream. All about him 
stretched a world primitive to Gates. 
High ridges, broken by granite crags, 
and timbered densely on their evener 
surfaces, rose on either side. Through 
a gap afforded by the lower canyon he 
saw what appeared to be an endless vista 
of pine clad ridges, softly billowing, and 
blue in the distance. Strolling to the 
other side of the cabin he looked up at 
a sheer cliff of gray granite, rising a 
hundred feet, its summit half hidden by 
a dense growth of brush, which extend- 
ed up a gentle slope till another crag 
rose bare and gray. 

At the foot of the lower cliff lay a 
small pond, and from it a tiny stream 
ran to meet the creek a hundred yards 
away. Here was a perpetual source of 
water, fed from subterranean currents 
beneath the cliff. Gates fell to his hands 
and knees and drank deeply. He re- 
solved that here was the fountain of 
youth, and from it he would drink 
daily, at each dawn, or oftener, as oc- 
casion might demand. Then he bathed 
his face and hands in the clear, cold 
water. He was watching the horses pic- 
keted in the meadow, and feeling like 
old times when Cobb called him to 
breakfast. He ate ravenously. 

Cobb spent the morning instructing 
Gates in his routine work; in the after- 
noon they rode over some of the nearer 
trails. When they returned to camp 
Cobb called his headquarters at Blue 
Slide on the telephone, and received the 
news of the day. With the telephone at 
easy reach Gates felt that he was not 
to be so badly isolated after all. After 
supper a fire was built before the cabin 
and the men sat beside it, swapping ex- 
periences till late. Just before they were 
talked out Gates suddenly leapt half 
erect. His hair seemed to stiffen and 
rise in fearful manifestation, the skin 
over his spine actually moved upward 
like that of a dog raising his hackles. 
The dark crags reverbrated with a blood 
curling scream. The black, star-studded 
sky seemed to split with the sound. It 
was half human, half feline. Before 
Gates could reassert his self control it 
had been repeated. 

“What is it?” he asked timorously. 

“T reckon it’s one of Nelson’s spirits 
out for a night of it,” said Cobb, smil- 
ingly puffing at his pipe and watching 
Gates. “To be plain with you it’s noth- 
ing more than a panther serenading us. 
He’s harmless if he’s a he. The female 
of the species is no more dangerous un- 
less she has kittens. Then leave her wide 
if you meet up with her.” 

“No wonder Nelson left!” exclaimed 
Gates. A moment later he added coolly, 
“T’ll stay, though.” 

“Well, you won’t exactly find life 
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lively here,” announced Cobb. “Your 
nearest neighbor’ll be the lookout on 
Jackson Peak, off to the north, ten 
miles. Then to the south there is a cat- 
tle outfit, man by the name of Mordecai 
Gorman. Runs under permit, gives no 
trouble, and takes his stock down to the 
foothills in winter. Ride over to see him 
when you get lonesome. He’s a good 
sort as far as I know. I haven’t seen 
much of him though.” 

“Gorman,” repeated Gates. ‘Gor- 
man. I had a buddy by that name. I 
heard him say once that his father had 
a place up in the pine country. Did this 
Gorman have a son?” 

“Not that I know of,” was Cobb’s 
answer. “I never heard, but you know 
we up here can’t find out everything. 
He may have a dozen for all I know. 
He isn’t much of a talker.” 

“T’ll ride over and find out for myself 
one of these days. Now me for the hay. 
Good night.” 

On the following day they rode to 
the lookout station on Jackson Peak, 
from where Cobb pointed out to Gates 
the lay of the land over which he was to 
patrol. It was late when they arrived 
at their own camp, and the next morn- 
ing after giving Gates final instructions, 
Cobb left for his headquarters at Blue 
Slide. Though not in the least afraid, 
Gates felt like a lonely atom in the big 
primitive sweep of the world around 
him. 

Gates’ army experience alone prevent- 
ed his being an absolute tenderfoot at 
his new work. He could cook his own 
food after a fashion, but he knew little 
of woodcraft, though he was willing and 
anxious to learn. Although his sole com- 
panions in this vast solitude were his 
two horses, he was not lonesome, nor 
did he hold any fears of seen or unseen; 
he was well armed and knew how to 
use his weapons. To the probable cause 
of Nelson’s hurried departure he gave 
hardly a thought. 

Gates spent the forenoon of Cobb’s 
departure in familiarizing himself with 
the camp routine. In the afternoon he 
saddled and set out for a short ride over 
the nearest trail. Nig, the pack pony, 
followed like a dog. Often he would 
lead the way, though never going far in 
advance of Buck, his companion, ridden 
by Gates. Already Gates had seen many 
deer; bear signs abounded; and the 
mountain lion had screamed nightly. 
This afternoon Gates had his first mom- 
entary fright. Nig had been some dis- 
tance ahead as they threaded the brushy 
trail. Suddenly, hearing a loud snort of 
fear from the pack pony, Gates beheld 
him dashing back along the trail, ears 
flat, nostrils wide. He swerved into the 
brush, passed Gates, and running some 
distance back on the trail, turned and 
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slowly came back to the protection of 
the rear position. Gates, by this time 
was having difficulty in forcing his 
mount ahead. Looking up, he saw a 
huge brown bear sitting erect in the nar- 
row trail. Gates saw no more of the 
bear than the first glance. Buck snorted, 
reared upon his hind legs, almost unseat- 
ing his rider, and dashed toward camp. 

Though he had no fear of the beasts 
of the forest, Gates now realized that 
he had much to learn, not the least of 
which was to sit in his saddle in times 
of emergency. Several times he had 
nearly been unseated as Buck dashed 
madly down the trail for a hundred 
yards or more. Then he managed to 
draw the horse to a walk, and to think 
rationally. 

The meadow about the cabin was not 








THE URNS OF HOPE 


O bird that sweetly singest here 

Upon the threshold of the year; 

You nothing know of all our ills, 

Nor how your merry music thrills 
The weary soul that listens long 

And feels itself grow young and strong. 


And you, O little flower of May, 
That lookest up beside the way 

With eyes that prove your Soul divine— 
You cannot see the love in mine; 


“You cannot know the joy you give, 


The joy that bids your lover live. 


"Tis well that nature hides from flower 
And bird their beauty and their power, 
Or else, like men, they might become 
To all the higher instincts dumb; 
And bloom and sing for gold—and heal 
No wound, no urn of hope unseal. 


—Charles Granger Blanden 








fenced, so it was necessary to picket the 
horses. After feeding them their. grain 
that evening Gates saw that they were 
securely staked for the night. Before 
retiring he went to them, to reassure 
himself that they were safe. In the 
morning he went first thing for a look 
at the horses. They were picketed safely, 
but Gates scratched his head and swore 
incredulously. Nig was where Buck had 
been the night before, and Buck was 
fastened to Nig’s picket pin. A thorough 
examination convinced him that the 
horses had been shifted during the night. 
This must have been accomplished 
through human agency. Gates searched 
for footprints, but the lush grass left no 
tell-tale marks. More mystified and a 
little fearful, he went back to prepare 
his breakfast. There might, after all, 
be some ground for Nelson’s leaving. 
After he had eaten he decided to call 
Cobb and report the incident. He rang 
repeatedly, but received no answer. He 
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became convinced that the line had been 
put out of commission, probably by the 
same hand that had shifted the horses. 
Taking his rifle and revolver, he saddled 
and set out to locate the break. He 
found it less than a mile from camp. 
Where the wire hung low between two 
trees there it had been cut. Its ends had 
been bent back, and were tied together 
by a cord, to which was attached to a 
small scrap of yellow paper. Riding 
close, Gates pulled off the paper and 
read: “You had better beat it while the 
beating is good.” There was no signa- 
ture, and the message had been printed 
cleverly. 


Now Gates was angry. Was this the 
work of some practical joker, or of a 
plain fool, or could it have been done by 
a man demented? He swung about for 
a quick survey of the vicinity. A hun- 
dred men might have lurked on the tim- 
bered slope or in the gulch below. Be- 
fore he dismounted Gates spliced the 
broken ends, and put the note and card 
into his pocket. 

Alighting, he tied Buck’s reins to a 
sapling, and scruntinized the ground be- 
neath the wire. Almost his first glance 
assured him that he had read no spirit 
writing in the warning note; footprints 
were plain upon the damp earth. How- 
ever the sex of the person who had made 
the footprints was as doubtful as that of 
the writer of the note. The tracks might 
have been made by the heavy walking 
boots of a mountaineering woman, or 
by the shoes of a small man. Gates 
judged that they were about number 
sixes. A wave of angry resentment 
swept through him. He would not be 
driven from the upper San Bruno as 
Nelson had been, by some lunatic or 
prank-player. He would follow the 
track, and settle matters at once, if it 
took a week. 


The trail was easy to follow. For 
some distance it led amidst the under- 
brush, straight up the slope, as if the 
culprit, after committing the mischief, 
had decided to get away by the nearest 
route. Soon the trail swung to the right, 
then still more to the right, till it was 
descending the brushy slope. Gates was 
impressed by the freshness of the up- 
turned soil, and the plain prints of the 
boots. Whoever had made these tracks, 
he mused, must indeed be a novice. The 
tracks descended the slope abruptly, 
crossed the pack trail, went beneath the 
wire less than a hundred yards from 
where it had been cut, and kept on down 
the mountain side. The going now be- 
came broken and rocky and Gates made 
slower progress, but he kept the trail 
and found it still bending to the right. 
It was some time before he realized that 
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Commuters’ Comedy 


’ | THE San Francisco Ferry, where 
the constant hum of machinery 
ceaselessly vibrates in never end- 

ing inundating volume—where the tide 

of travel ebbs and flows each twenty 
minutes with clock-like regularity, pour- 
ing into and drawing from the Golden 

City with its human burden. 

Huge ferries pour great rivers of hu- 
man souls upon the waterfront where 
they seem to break up into little streams 
and hurry here and there down streets 
closely lined with office buildings and 
business houses where they are absorbed 
even as dry sands absorb the drops of 
rain; yet with the ebb, the departing 
boat has gathered its load, poured onto 
its decks as though a great funnel had 
been inverted and the city was endeavor- 
ing desperately to depopulate itself. 
This—the San Francisco Ferry. 

At no other terminal in the world 
is this great volume of traffic equalled— 
over 46,000,000 people in the year—a 
stupendous figure, yet each one of this 
great number of individuals is a human 
soul, each has its own peculiar person- 
ality, each its own troubles, each one in- 
tent upon its own thoughts, each one 
its own joys and sorrows. Wealth rubs 
elbows with poverty here, Christian and 
Pagan sit side by side, death chats evenly 
with life, and capitalist borrows the 
latest news over the shoulder of labor. 
What atmosphere you choose to find in 
this great mill of humanity, that you may 
find; what kind of incident you choose 
to see, that you may witness. 

In the handling of so vast a bulk of 
humanity, we may run the full scale of 
human emotions from comedy to trag- 
edy, then reverse it and begin again. 
The many comic situations which have 
been repeated until shop worn are true 
enough here, such as that of the family 
who sat in the waiting room for an hour 
thinking they were aboard the ferry 
boat and only learned different when the 
head of the group asked if it were not 
“about time for the boat to land,” or the 
little old lady and gentleman who 
crowded themselves and all their lug- 
gage into the telephone booth, believ- 
ing that was the entrance to the boat. 
Or one equally true of the lady who tel- 
ephoned from a nearby town to the Sta- 
tion Master, saying that she was leav- 
ing at a certain time and asking him to 
have ready for her a half dozen anti- 
colic nipples for baby’s bottle. 

What this great travelling public ex- 
pects and how much it depends upon a 
Station Master’s force, together with 
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the great opportunity the Station Mas- 
ter and his force may have for the good 
of the traveler, is a story as never end- 
ing as life itself. Innumerable things, 
small and unimportant, many things big 
and of inestimable value. Incidents of 
the most trifling nature occur, ranging 
from the loss of a lady’s hair pin to the 
capture of a murderer, the entrance into 
the world of a tiny speck of life, or the 
mad ravings of a maniac firing a revol- 
ver wildly about the waiting room. Or 
even to that of a robust looking man 
who seats himself comfortably in one 
of the settees to read his evening paper 
while waiting for the boat, but whom 
death quietly claims without warning, 
and whose body is found after the crowd 
has gone. 

It is always “open season” here for 
lost articles. They range from beauty 
pins to lost babes, including, of course, 
all kinds of transportation, umbrellas, 
purses, suitcases, wearing apparel, ear- 
rings, right hand gloves, and every de- 
scription of merchandise. The big bulk 
of these articles is generally located at 
some other place than that where the 
owner claimed to have lost it. It is al- 
ways “open season” in the hunt for lost 
persons and runaways—not always child- 
ren in the latter case either, for I recall 
the case of a few days ago where the 
culprit was eighty years of age. Each 
incident has its own vital interest, some 
humorous, some tragic. 

To illustrate a trifling incident—Wat- 
son the train agent for the transfer com- 
pany—had worked train No. 109 and 
reported to me that he had not only 
marked the tag on the crate “special de- 
livery” but that he had also seen Hogan, 
the dock foreman, personally and called 
his attention to the fact that the cat was 
to be delivered as soon after arrival as 
possible. 

Hogan swore softly under his breath 
as he looked at the Daly City address. 
Number 109, due at 6:30 P. M. had 
been 20 minutes late and Daly City was 
a long drive. He disliked to keep the 
driver overtime but the public must be 
served. And as prompt and efficient 
service was the watch word of the com- 
pany, as soon as the crated feline had 
been sent out from the baggage room, it 
was placed first out for the small ma- 
chine, which would return in a few min- 
utes to pick up and deliver. 

Five minutes later as Hogan passed 
the crate he noticed that the screen was 





loosened on one end and upon a hurried 
examination found the crate to be empty. 
Immediately excitement prevailed. Hur- 
ried questioning of the baggage room em- 
ployes who had handled the crate devel- 
oped the fact that a solid black cat was 
in the crate when it was received and 
was still in the crate when turned over 
to the transfer company employee. 

Search for the cat among the trunks, 
valises, bundles, etc., was made without 
result. Gradually the range of the search 
grew until it reached the commissary 
dock. Here, Schultz, the apron tender, 
had seen a black cat just a few minutes 
before. Men from the baggage room and 
gangway augmented the searching force, 
until it grew to the proportion of a 
small army, two of the city police hav- 
ing in the meantime become interested. 

Again it was Schultz who spied the 
cat hiding back among the piling. After 
considerable difficulty and at the risk of 
being catapulted into the cold water of 
the bay at one moment and being bumped 
into oblivion by the landing of the fer- 
ries at the next, he grasped puss firmly 
by the scruff of the neck and jammed 
her into her waiting crate. 

Delivery was made much to the dis- 
gust of the driver who could not quite 
appreciate the importance of the cat 
sleeping at home. One night out would 
not hurt it he thought. 

The driver claimed that he had left 
the cat at the house at eight P. M. He 
had handed over the crate to the lady 
who had answered the bell, and had hur- 
ried away. 

It was not later than 8:15 P. M. when 
the office telephone rang and an irate 
voice fairly shouted, “what do you 
mean ?’’—then it seemed to choke and 
sob and splutter all at the same time, 
“My cat, I want my own cat—you have 
sent me the wrong one.” 

“Why, what is the trouble? What 
cat?” asked the bewildered baggage 
agent. 

“T had my cat crated and sent by bag- 
gage from Fresno to San Francisco. It 
came on the same train that I did and 
was to be delivered to me tonight. They 
sent a cat in my cat’s crate, but it is not 
my cat. Oh, I am sure that some one 
has stolen my cat. She was black and 
had a blue ribbon tied around her neck. 
She was a Susie cat and this cat is not—” 
here the voice seemed to trail off into 
a half sob. 

The whole thing then dawned on the 
baggage agent. 

“Hold the wire a moment madam,” 
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he said, and dashed madly out to Hogan 
who had just entered the transfer office. 
As he entered, Hogan was standing open 
mouthed, staring at a black cat lying on 
the desk and purring serenely. A blue 
ribbon ending in a straggly bow encir- 
cled its furry neck. 

“Where in the—” began Hogan. “Is 
that cat twins? Where did this come 
from, or am I seeing double?” 

The baggage agent explained hurriedly 
and returned to the office to assure the 
lady that her Susie would be delivered 
at once. In the meantime, she informed 
him that the cat which had been deliv- 
ered in error had escaped. 

Mr. Klink, superintendent of the 
steamer commissary, is mourning the loss 
of his black cat, Jimmy, which I some- 
times feel was delivered to a certain 
lady in Daly City in error. For three 
mornings in succession I have heard him 
out on the commissary dock calling, 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” but no welcoming 
meow answers his call and there is a 
certain feeling of guilty knowledge that 
creeps into my conscience, particularly 
when I see the smile that spreads over 
Schultz’s features, and I hope that Klink 
will forget about his Jimmy soon. 

One evening my telephone rang ex- 
asperatingly—I was ready to go home— 
one minute more and my ferry would be 
on its way. 

‘Again it rang. Well, I would miss 
my boat, I thought, as I took down the 
receiver. It was the Pullman company 
inquiring if I had a small toilet suit 
case. My reply was in the negative. 
“Alright, thanks; I'll call and see you 
tomorrow.” 

The following morning at 9 A. M., 
he came accompanied by a woman—(I 
was busy and had been so busy since 
early morning that I had found no time 
to get into my uniform). She was a 
small woman, very excitable and nerv- 
ous, and as I questioned her, tears came 
to her eyes, her lips trembled and her 
hands constantly opened and closed with 
nervous tension. It was almost incom- 
prehensible that she could feel so deeply 
the loss of her toilet case. Finally I got 
the information that she had given her 
checks to a porter at Omaha to get her 
hand luggage from the parcel check 
stand in the station and place it on the 
San Francisco Overland Limited. When 
a short distance out of Omaha, she had 
occasion to open her toilet case, she 
found that it was not hers. 

Messages were exchanged and she 
was assured that her toilet case would 
follow her on No. 19, the following 
train. Although she had arrived on Sun- 
day and it was now Wednesday morn- 
ing, her baggage had not yet arrived 
and she was sailing at 12, noon, Thurs- 
day for Honolulu. The Pullman com- 
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pany’s search had been unsuccessful. I 
promised that I would do my best to lo- 
cate the bag. 

Immediate investigation of all the 
lost property departments of the rail- 
road company, express companies and 
Ferry post office failed to yield results. 
Baggage rooms at Oakland, Oakland 
Pier and San Francisco Ferry were 
combed without success. The general 
baggage office was interrogated and I 
found that they had wired Omaha but 
that they had not been furnished with 
the important facts of the case. I sup- 
plemented their wire at 11 A. M., ask- 
ing them to rush a reply, and waited. 
No. 9 came, followed by No. 1, then 
No. 5, the following day, but no trace 
of the missing toilet case. At 8 o’clock 
Thursday morning, Third Street Sta- 
tion Master communicated to me a mes- 
sage he had received at 7:30 A. M. read- 
ing: “Toilet case for Mrs. H— by ex- 
press care Clift Hotel, Friday the 19th.” 








“A YEAR OF TIME” 

I try to count them over—all 
The blessings that upon me fall, 
Then turn to one whose words express 
Deep joy at varied loveliness 
And quote his fitting phrase and rime, 

“Rich gift of God, a year of time.” 
A year of time, the gift sun-kissed, 
Or wrapped in cloud or ocean mist, 
Its cloudier mornings, none the less, 
I number now with thankfulness. 
I would not pick out there and here; 
Father, I thank Thee for the year. 


—Laura Bell Everett 








Our only hope was that the missing 
case would be on No. 21, due at 10:30 
A. M. At my request, Oakland Pier 
had a man enter the express car upon 
the arrival of the train at that point, 
and the case was located at once. I 
phoned Mrs. H, to be at the Ferry at 
11:10 and the express company to have 
an employee ready to make the collec- 
tions. The express company’s employee 
arrived first and was preparing the tags 
and charges when Mrs. H. arrived. At 
first, she did not see the case upon my 
desk, then as her eyes fell upon it, she 
clutched it into her arms, holding it 
closely to her breast, with tears of joy 
streaming down her face and crooning 
over it as though it had been a baby. 
The wonder of it all was beyond my 
power of imagination. Why such a dem- 
onstration for a toilet case? Then she 
set it down and opened it hurriedly, ran 
her fingers nervously through the con- 
tents, and then I knew as I heard her 
breathe a sigh of relief as she brought 
forth a tray, which when uncovered, 
displayed several thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry. 
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One night I was kept late by unfin- 
ished monthly reports. Passing from 
my office through the waiting rooms, my 
attention was attracted by the figure of 
a girl. So pathetic she seemed that my 
gaze followed her as she slipped through 
the gate in a hesitating manner—rather 
as if. she were not sure whether she 
wanted to go yet or not, moved over to 
the benches, choosing one in the rear of 
the room and sat down. 

She was a slender thing with large 
timid eyes that looked out into the wait- 
ing room wonderingly—as if they were 
trying to fathom what the whole world 
about her meant, yet they were sad, 
hollow eyes that seemed to show an ach- 
ing heart—vainly trying to see clearly. 

When the door leading to the boat 
opened, she appeared to shrink ‘a little 
as if suddenly filled with fear, drew her 
worn coat more closely about her, un- 
decided about moving out with the 
crowd. Then she rose slowly and joined 
the throng—walking with head bowed 
—the picture of despair. I am sure that 
her eyes would have been filled with 
tears had there been heart left to weep. 

The wharfinger afterwards told me 
that she did not go aboard the boat but 
suddenly shook off the faltering attitude, 
left the crowd at the slip and walked 
firmly down the passage way. Walking 
rapidly she passed the Alameda exit, Al- 
ameda slip—baggage room and slip No. 
7, looking neither to the right nor left 
until she had passed the mail sheds where 
the lights were not so bright and there 
appeared less life. There he lost sight 
of her. 

Boat slip No. 8 was quiet. The land- 
ing lights were out, to its front a view 
of the bay, where the lights of Angel 
Island, Berkeley -and Oakland glittered 
coldly against the black background of 
the hills beyond. Two ferry boats were 
moving ponderously, the sound of their 
splashing wheels falling faintly on her 
unheeding ears. 

For a moment only, she hesitated here, 
then turned sharply to the left and en- 
tered the covered slip. She could hear 
the men at work separating the mail, 
calling out the sacks. It all sounded so 
foolish and incoherent to her—these 
chanting voices calling, “Cal and Val 
—Santa Fe six—No. 10—Weed—fif- 
ty-four—twenty-eight—” 

Her hand grasped the iron railing as 
she looked down into the cold black 
waters below. She shuddered involun- 
tarily—then instinctively she thought of 
the rocks, the rough piling which might 
mangle her flesh if she jumped, broken 
bones perhaps or ragged cuts and bruises. 
She would slide down carefully—just 
sink quietly into the water—gently out 
of life into death, away from shame. 
Carefully she sat down and slid over the 
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edge of the apron, holding tight to the 
iron railing with one hand until her 
body was clear and her clothing disen- 
tangled. It was not so hard after all. 

“Glass, get that truck of eastern from 
No. 8 bridge,” said the foreman. Glass 
threw the sack which he was handling 
upon the truck and moved away. The 
darkness of No. 8 slip blinded him for 
a moment—then he looked out at the 
lights glittering above the waters of the 
bay. He thought he saw something move 
on the end of the apron, something slid- 
ing gently off. He hurried up to it—a 
white hand was still grasping the rail. 
He grabbed it quickly—just in time. 

His lusty shouts soon brought help. 
They drew her up and landed her safely 
on the bridge, from where she was car- 
ried back to the Station Master’s office 
and given over to the Traveler’s Aid. 

It was the old, old story that faltered 
finally from the lips of the child, for she 
was hardly more than that. A love, the 
misplaced love of an innocent girl, and 
promises unfulfilled, compulsory mar- 
riage—ties that were not ties—ties that 
would not bind. Desertion before the 
breath that breathed the answer had 
grown cold—and she the sacrifice. And 
so the Ferry found and rescued her, 
gave her back to a loving mother—at 
least she cared. - 

I was just returning from my lunch, 
one day, when opening the office door I 
got the surprise of my life. There stood 
the Passenger Director. He was not 
standing very much either, they were 
wobbling about considerably, the woman 
and he, clasped in each other’s arms, so 
to speak. He was not much of a heavy- 
weight, but she was a whopper and af- 
ter I had caught my breath a couple of 
times, I dropped down into the chair at 
my desk and stared blankly at them. 

“Grab her, grab her,” he gasped, out 
of breath and it was then that I noticed 
her eyes were half closed and a pallid 
look on her face and I hurriedly lent 
him a hand to get her away from the 
wall and into the big arm chair which 
sat in the corner near my desk. 

“What’s the matter with her, get 
some water and call a woman, quick!” 
I said all in one breath. 

He did not stop to explain but did my 
bidding and by that time she was recov- 
ering consciousness. She looked about 
her foolishly for a moment, then apolo- 
gized to me for fainting and went away 
with the Traveler’s Aid that he had got- 
ten, not even stopping to thank him, but 
I guess he did not care much by the way 
he acted. 

“What’s the meaning of all this 
noise?” I asked when the surprise party 
had busted up. “I come back from my 
lunch and find you embracing this Ve- 
nus de Jumbo. My entire nervous sys- 
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tem is wrecked and I shall have indi- 
gestion for a week.” 


“T’ain’t my fault,” he commenced. 
“T did not know she had a weak heart 
and I was not hanging onto her because 
I wanted to either. She came to me and 
said she had lost her purse on No. 47 
and I was telephoning everywhere try- 
ing to locate it. She said she had twenty 
dollars in it that she had been saving up 
for three years, ever since her husband 
had come back from France and not 
able to work. She told me that she lived 
at Chico and had not seen her mother in 
San Francisco for three years. She had 
been saving that twenty dollars all of 
that time to come back home. Shouldn’t 
have come away and left her husband 
alone, but she wanted to see her mother 
so badly and now she tipped over the 
vase and spilled the whole bouquet. She 
sure was feeling bad and kept dabbing 
her handkerchief on her eyes, which had 
got all red. She had a little imitation- 
leather grip and I asked her to look in 
it for the purse, but she said that she had 
and while I was sitting and waiting for 
the telephone to ring from the passenger 
yards at Oakland Pier, where I had 
asked them to search the cars, I got an- 
other hunch about that grip. ‘Look in 
the grip, Madame,’ I said. ‘I did,’ she 
replied. ‘Look again,’ I repeated. ‘No 
need,’ said she. “Then I’ll look,’ I said. 
‘No you won't, I’ll look myself’ said 
she, and down in the bottom of the grip, 
carefully packed away she found it— 
then staged a good sized faint. Can you 
beat that?” 


It was about two o'clock. The boat 
had landed, discharged its passengers, 
hurried the east bound load aboard and 
departed. By the time the two had 
reached my office they were frantic. 


It was fully three minutes before I 
could get either of them calm enough 
to talk lucidly and then only by telling 
them that I would not help if they con- 
tinued with their disconnected story— 
both trying to talk at once, making ac- 
cusations, denials, verbal thrusts and 
parries. 

The mother was ready to collapse, 
the father beside himself with fear that 
the child had been kidnapped and the 
Travelers’ Aid agent to whom they had 
first appealed seemed powerless to quiet 
them. 

“Now,” I said, turning to the man 
who had begun to realize that he must 
control himself if he was to work intel- 
ligently, “tell me just what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Well,” he replied, speaking rapidly, 
“we got off the Shattuck Ave. train at 
Oakland Mole and went aboard the 
boat. I was carrying the baby.” 

“How old was it?” I asked. 
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“Ten months,” he replied. 

“Alright, go on.” 

“I found a place near the front end 
of the boat,” he continued, “and seated 
my wife, placing the baby, who was 
asleep, between us. My wife had a mag- 
azine which she had purchased in Berk- 
eley and began reading a serial story. 
After the boat- had been out for some 
time, I got up and went to the news- 
stand bought a cigar and feeling the 
need of a little fresh air, I stepped out 
to the front of the boat. 


“She says that just a few minutes 
after I had left my seat some one sat 
down in it and she thought that it was 
me, but being deeply interested in her 
story did not look to see—and did not 
even look when the boat landed, she 
just got up from her seat and walked 
out with the crowd, still reading—ex- 
pecting me to pick up the baby and fol- 
low. In the meantime I had been caught 
in the crowd in the front end of the 
boat and could not get back to my seat 
without a lot of trouble and so I thought 
that I would walk on out and meet her 
at the exit near the flower stand. When 
we did meet and found that neither of 
us had the baby, I hurried back to the 
boat, but by that time it was just leav- 
ing and I could not get on.” 


Before he had finished his story, I 
had Oakland Pier Station Master on 
the telephone and was asking him to get 
a man on the boat upon arrival and look 
for a ten months baby that had gone 
astray and to call me back as soon as 
possible. 


The father and mother were grief- 
stricken and positive that whoever had 
sat down in the seat the father had va- 
cated when he went to purchase the 
cigar, had stolen the child. How the 
minutes seemed to drag, -2—3—4—5 
minutes and no answer. The mother 
was weeping silently, her whole frame 
rocked with suppressed emotion. 


Then our already tense nerves were 
jerked to the snapping point by the jan- 
gle of the telephone bell. 

“We've got the baby,” a voice said, 
“and Gernant, here, wants to adopt it.” 

I looked at the mother nodding my 
head and smiling. “It’s alright.” The 
voice on the telephone continued, “The 
matron had the kid. Deck hand found 
it and thought someone had discarded it, 
so he took it up and brought it to her 
to turn in to the Lost Property office.” 

“Send it right back,” I said, “the 
mother and father are waiting in my of- 
fice for it—and say, Murphy, never 
mind putting a lost property tag on it.” 
When the boat returned it was a happy 
mother recovered her baby from the 
matron. 

Walking across the waiting room, I 
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noticed a woman and a little girl coming 
from my office door, accompanied by the 
Passenger Director, who was giving 
them some information. The woman 
was middle-aged, I noticed, and shab- 
bily dressed. The girl appeared to be 
about eleven or twelve years old. They 
walked quickly toward the gate and 
out into the lobby where they were soon 
lost in the crowd. 

Something in their appearance left an 
uneasy feeling in my mind and I moved 
over to the Passenger Director to ask 
what they had wanted. 

“They were looking for a man on 
No. 21,” he replied. “I told them to 
watch this boat. No. 21 came in on the 
last boat, but they said, ‘he was not on 
it,’ so I thought he might be on the 
next one.” 

I sauntered out to the front and soon 
found them peering eagerly into the 
stream of human faces that flowed by 


in hope of seeing the “someone” for_,. 


whom they were so anxiously waiting. 
As the last of the boat load straggled by, 
acute disappointment registered on their 
faces. 

It was then that I approached them. 
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“Your friend did not arrive, Madam?” 
I questioned. 

“No, he did not come on that boat.” 

“Perhaps he is waiting for you at 
Oakland Pier—if you will come with 
me I will telephone and find out.” 

They came and I telephoned, but 
Mr. S. was not at the Oakland Mole. 


Then they showed me a letter from a 


small town in Ohio, saying that Mr. S. 
had been put aboard a train in Chicago 


. that should arrive in San Francisco on 


No. 21 that day. 

I explained to them that perhaps con- 
nection had been missed and that Mr. 
S. would arrive on a later train, no 
doubt, and after promising to notify 
Oakland Pier to watch for him and 
that we would do everything possible to 
locate him when he arrived, I advised 
them to go home and return the follow- 
ing day. 

For six days’ they haunted the Ferry, 
I saw them early and late, and day by 
day the lines of anxiety and worry 
seemed to grow deeper and deeper. On 
the sixth day the girl came to my office 
alone, she was in tears and between sobs 
she told me the story. 
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Twelve years before in New York 
City, he was a prosperous jeweler, his 
two stores kept him busy. One day 
while carrying some of his stock of pre- 
cious stones from one store to the other, 
he was beset by thugs, robbed and left 
to die. 

They found him three weeks later in 
one of the city hospitals and after a few 
months he recovered physically but his 
mind was gone. He was placed in a 
sanitarium—then with the small sum 
left from the wreck of years of saving 
the mother and her baby came to Cali- 
fornia. Being untrained, she worked at 
what she could find—housecleaning, 
washing, ironing, scrubbing, year after 
year for five years, saving her nickels 
and dimes always with the hope that 
sometime her husband would be well 
enough to come to her. 

Then the letter came, he would be 
able to travel. —The money was sent for 
the ticket, word came that he had start- 
ed—but he never arrived. 

One year later, a letter addressed to 
her at General Delivery, San Francisco, 
arrived. With wondering, trembling 

(Continued on Page 44) 


A Group of Sonnets 


ROSEMARY 


We called it friendship, friendship all those days 

Of peace and war and blessed peace again, 
But—poor blind fools!—we let it die, and then 

We buried it and went out separate ways. 

But if that were not living love’s amaze 


Such resurrection is beyond my ken; 


Why should you seek me in the haunts of men 
And follow where I flee from curious gaze? 


Why should a red leaf like an oriflamme, 

Or sob of waves against a windless shore— 

A fall-blown rose forlorn against the stem— 
The careless-whispered cadence of your name— 
Make my heart quiver, beat its wings and soar 
High heavenward, singing its own requiem. 


DESTINY 


Just as one star shines brighter than the rest 
Your vivid face flamed through the crowd to me; 
And then I knew that on a mountain crest 


Of long ago, by some forgotten sea 


Your love was mine; in Tyre or Babylon 


I dwelt in luxury, and learned the guile 


That broke your warrior heart when wars were won 
Beside the languorous, slow-receding Nile... 


By land or sea I shall not be dismayed 
For Fate has promised somewhere we shall meet. 
Your face could kindle centuries of gloom 

As yesterday ‘it lit the crowded room. 


What though I labor long in jungle shade, 
Through Arctic waste or dreary desert heat, 


By MILDRED FOWLER FIELD 


AFTERGLOW 


If you should come again when I am old— 
When leaden-footed years have left a trace 
Of weariness and pain—a tale oft told, 

Upon my hair, my hands, my lifted face— 

I shall have learned to bind my heart in bands 


Of stillness, even as the wind is still 


When storms have had their way, and chastened lands 
Are steeped in afterglow no storm can kill. 


For many days a sober gray-green vine 

Clung patiently to stony garden wall, 

Serenely faithful, waiting for a sign 

To blossom when her love came through the tall 
Black tops of trees... 


white moon-flower ‘neath old moon 


Were blesseder than flaming rose at noon. 


NIRVANA 


When I am bidden come to that dim land 
That lies beyond the flaming sunset sky, 


I shall be glad to cast aside this dry 

Soul-fettering husk of clay ...and understand. 
I shall be glad to break the fragile band 

That binds me to the earth, I shall not cry 





For dreams ephemeral, nor question why 
Gray pain and golden song walk hand in hand. 





Free shall I be and fathomless my sleep, 


If nothing lies beyond me but the still 


Enfolding arms of earth; above my head 


The stars and silent snows will vigil keep 


Till I return in laughing daffodil, 
But Oh Beloved, you must not call me... dead! 
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across one end of Tontino’s the 

final notes of ““O Sole Mio” sound- 
ed plaintively, lingered an instant on the 
air, and died away. 

The girl at the piano turned the music 
on the rack before her listlessly. The cel- 
list yawned. The violinist jerked loose 
the handkerchief he had tucked inside 
his collar, and with it wiped the per- 
spiration from his young, dark face. 

It was a warm night, for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Down in the restaurant, just so far 
beyond the gallery as to make it possible 
to look up and see the musicians, a 
stranger sat alone at one of the smaller 
tables. He had given his order and now 
in the interval of waiting, his heavy- 
lidded, expressionless eyes traveled 
slowly from table to table taking note 
of the people around him. 

A half score of men and women, well 
groomed, their glances curious but in- 
tolerant of their more convivial neigh- 
bors, represented a strata of society sel- 
dom seen in this locality. Since the lit- 
tle restaurant was well away from its 
more fashionable brothers, dumped down 
between ramshackle buildings in the 
city’s Latin quarter, perhaps they would 
have said they were “slumming.” 

The stranger’s eyes passed on and 
rested for a moment upon a shop-girl 
and her sweetheart. They were in love, 
but they were also hungry. Across plates 
of steaming raviolis their glances met and 
lingered. 

At another table, a long table, modern 
Bohemians, true to type, rusty of coat 
and down at heel, had gathered together 
to make merry over spagetti and light 
red wine. 

Further away, in a corner close to the 
wall, and partly shadowed by a screen 
that hid the way to the kitchen, a strange 
couple sat together—a withered Italian 
and a girl. They were alike in their si- 
lence, their pre-occupation, the air of 
tragedy heavy upon them. They were a 
contrast in their age and youth. 

The old man, his white hair thick 
against the yellow parchment of his 
wrinkled forehead, stared with dull, 
half-frightened eyes out at his surround- 
ings—the diners, the glittering lights, 
the hurrying waiters. Then his glance 
came back to rest upon his companion. 
She seemed to be the one reality in the 
menta! chaos of a bewildered brain. He 
turned to her as if for strength and re- 
assurance. 


Pecos the low gallery running 
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The girl leaned a little forward in 
her chair, her face uplifted. She was not 
beautiful, her features were too drawn, 
her expression too sad for that, but her 
eyes, like stars in the pallor of her face, 
made her something more. 

The stranger followed her gaze. It 
rested upon the face of the violinist. 

* * 7 * * 


It was growing late. Again the last 
strains of a melody floated out over the 
diners, and again the music ceased. Ap- 
plause followed and in its wake the vio- 
linist descended the narrow stairway 
leading from the gallery, and for an en- 
core drew his bow across the strings of 
his instrument and began one of the 
songs of the day. 

As he played he wandered in and out 
among the tables, pausing now and then, 
his eyes lowered to the violin, then on, 
the music falling on the air like a breath 
of freshness blown in from out of doors. 

Only twice did his eyes meet those 
of others. Once as he passed the girl and 
the old Italian his gaze fastened upon her 
face, and he smiled, but only with his 
lips. Again he stopped beside the table 
where the stranger sat alone, and some- 
thing stronger than his will made him 
meet the expressionless glance fixed upon 
him. He remained there until he had 
finished playing, and even then he did not 
move away. He stood waiting for the 
other to speak, and under the noise of 
clapping hands the stranger said: 

“You are Cosmos Camarillo?” It was 
hardly a question; it was more the state- 
ment of a known fact. 

The musician bowed. The action 
might have been merely in acknowledge- 
ment of the applause. 

“And the girl and the old fellow over 
there are—Rosa Pasquale and her fa- 
ther?” 

Once more the violinist bent his head. 

“Sit down,” ordered the stranger, in- 
dicating a chair across from him. And 
when Camarillo, with a glance around at 
the rapidly thinning crowd, had com- 
plied he continue: “Perhaps you would 
like to know who I am? I am Brooks, 
Adam Brooks, from—” 

“The police,” finished his vis-a-vis, 
calmly. He laid his violin on the table 
before him. “I am glad you have come. 
I was tired of waiting.” His face had 
relaxed a little; there was relief in his 
somber eyes. 

Brooks fumbled in an inner pocket 
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and brought forth cigars. One he pushed 
across the cloth, the other he lit and 
there was silence for a moment. Thru 
the smoke haze he studied the young 
Italian. 

“Just why did you do it?” he re- 
manded finally. 

“Because of Rosa,” the latter returned 
quietly. 

“You love the girl?” 

“Love her? Oh, yes! But that was 
not why I—why I kill him. I kill him 
because—” 

“Wait!” interrupted the inquisitor, 
raising his hand. “I suppose it is only 
fair to let you know that anything you 
tell me may be used against you.” 

“That’s all right,” agreed Camarillo. 
“When I say that I kill him I know 
what it mean.” He drew his hand across 
his throat indicating an imaginary rope, 
then clutching his fist gave a jerky mo- 
tion as though to draw it taut. 

Brooks regarded him curiously. He 
recalled one of the newspaper headlines: 
“Violinist Murders Owner of Lodging 
House and Escapes With Woman Ten- 
ant.” Also the column that followed 
filled with glaring details. In amongst 
the rest the unimportant fact that the 
woman’s father had also disappeared was 
mentioned. With the next paragraph 
began one of the other lodger’s, a Mrs. 
Flafferty, lurid account of what she 
knew of the affair. 

He nodded his head: “Go on,” he 
said, “you killed Ambetti because—” 

The musician ran his long fingers 
thru his hair and took up his confession. 

“T kill him—” he began. “But wait! 
I will tell you the whole story; all about 
Rosa and Papa Pasquale. I tell you ev- 
erything.” He threw out his hands in 
a wide gesture. “When I finish you 
maybe not think me so bad.” 


“Ambetti he own a lodging house in 
Philadelphia and when I first come to 
this country I go there to live. Ambetti 
he big man. He very stout. He wear 
black breeches, and a red sash about his 
waist and a pink shirt. And when he go 
out he wear a brown hat, what you call 
a derby, and his hair stick out all around 
in little tight black curls.”: He stopped 
abruptly. The picture thus conjured up 
seemed to fill him with a sudden fierce 
emotion. He clenched his hands and his 
eyes glittered. 


“Suppose you leave out the descrip- 
tion and get down to facts,” suggested 


Brooks. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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canyon trail. The beauty of the pas- 

toral evening was like enchanted 
music to my poetic soul; the aromatic 
breezes red wine to my blood. It was 
good to be alive; good to be back again 
in the saddle herding white-faced cattle 
in mountain meadows lush with snow- 
crystal streams. So, contentedly, happy 
and at peace with the world, 1 sang 
loudly in a high falsetto voice as I rode 
out of the pine forest into the mesa 
trail. 

Glancing westward, where the blue- 
ish range lifted its saw-toothed ridge 
against the orange-red sunset, I saw the 
girl of my heart and my dreams riding 
leisurely towards me. 

I stood up in the stirrups and swung 
my sombrero around my head in a jubi- 
lant greeting. Then | put spurs to my 
sturdy mustang and raced madly across 
that glowering upland. But as I ap- 
proached peil-mell, Betty Lawson threw 
up her hand in a teasing challenge, 
swung her pinto in a sweeping circle 
and was off like the wind. I accepted her 
defiance with a ringing shout and went 
tearing after her. 

Betty was a tantalizing minx. Just 
when | thought that my grip on her 
heart was firmly attached, she mocked 
my assurance with a coquettish flirtation 
with one of her several male admirers, 
and straightway I had another rival to 
vanquish. 

Before I went to France with the 
American Army, I worshiped this fair 
daughter of the Big Boss from afar, 
meaning the range and the corrals; be- 
ing a’shy, awkward youth, with a tongue 
that had a trick of tying into a knot 
whenever I ventured a conversation with 
the girl. But two years of soldiering 
proved a cure for bashfulness, and when 
I returned from over seas to the Circle 
Bar ranch, I threw my hat into the ring 
of gallant suitors for Betty Lawson’s 
favors, her heart and her hand. 

I called loudly upon Betty to halt. 
She flung gay laughter back at me, and 
urged her pony to greater effort. But 
my horse was swift of foot, and it was 
my laugh when I checked the pinto with 
a firm hand on the bridle rein. 

“You're an imp of a lass with your 
everlasting teasing o’ me.” I chided with 
mock seriousness. “What do you mean 
by running away like that?” 

Betty pretended anger. She tossed her 
head with mock indignation, but her 
bright blue eyes held a roguish gleam, 
and her cupid mouth twitched up at the 


[ex homeward by way of the 
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corners. 

“Hands off, Bob Davis,” she com- 
manded. “Can't | go for a ride without 
you designating yourself my faithful es- 
cort ?” 

I laughed merrily. “Why did you 
take the ridge trail when you knew that 
I was returning at the sunset hour?” I 
taunted. 

“You favor yourself too much,” “I 
prefer this mesa tor an afternoon can- 
ter.” 

“That’s the reason I ride home by 
the canyon. I’m thinking of you all 
day, and the sight of you coming to 
meet me sets my heart aflutter—” 

She carelessiy interrupted my ardency. 

“Don’t be silly, Bob.” 

“I love you Betty—” 

“You've told me that a hundred 
times—”’ 

“I’m going to keep right on telling 
you, until you promise to become Mrs. 
Kobert Davis—’’ | boldly admitted. “So 
you might as well say ‘yes,’ and relieve 
the suspense.” 

“Goodness, Bob!” she shrugged the 
thought aside. “Do you think 1'm going 
to settle down to sober married lite on 
a cattle ranch? I’m young, and the 
world is mine—as the poet said. I want 
to live in a whirl of excitement. A big 
city—” 

I promptly interrupted her flight of 
fancy. 

“What's the matter with a cattle 
ranch, I’m asking you, Betty Lawson? 
You were born and reared in this up- 
land valley—” 

Betty cut in on my protestation. 


“That’s the reason I want to get 
away,” she sighed wistfully. “I’ve looked 
at that mountain range every day for 
eighteen years. I crave a new vista—. 
I’m expecting a handsome Prince 
Charming to come riding up on a white 
charger—” 

“Piffle.” I rebuked. “You’re too ro- 
mantic, Betty. Set your lovely eyes upon 
me. I’m your Prince Charming. And 
I ride a bald-faced mustang. If you 
didn’t read so many novels, or view so 
many picture plays, you wouldn’t be so 
fed up on the hero stuff. Now be a sen- 
sible girl and give me your promise—” 

“T like you, Bob.” She confessed as 
indifferently as if she had admitted a 
taste for sweets. “But I’ve made up my 
mind to marry a city man. A gentle- 
man—” 
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Her disregard for my personal charms 
ruffed me a bit. 

“Bosh!” I ejaculated. “You've got 
a fool notion that a man isn’t a man un- 
less he looks like one of those male crea- 
tures they paint in fashion plates to ad- 
vertise men’s clothing. You think a 
man’s a gentleman if he sports cuffs on 
his trousers, and wears a striped silk 
shirt on his spineless back. But I tell 
ye, no he-man dresses like that—” 

Betty twisted her piquant face into 
a smile. 

“You’re so homely, Bob, that a cow- 
boy attire becomes you. If a tailor fitted 
you with a fashionable suit, you would 
look like the comic male in a slap-stick 
comedy. Stick to your flannel shirt, red 
kerchief tie, and corduroy trousers. They 
fit you like you fit that saddle.” 

My hopes went soaring like a feather 
in the wind. I was pleased that she liked 
my personal appearance. She might tan- 
talize me with her merciiess coquetry, 
but in her heart of hearts she knew that 
I was her man. I was a persistent suitor, 
for I was determined to win the girl 
for my wife. I had a strong arm and 
a ready fist. Woe to the man who cut 
in on my wooing. 

For a space we rode on in silence. 
Betty had been raised in the saddle, and 
she sat her mount like a thoroughbred. 
Her natty riding habit brought out the 
pleasing contour of her youthful figure. 
Her pretty piquant features were olive- 
tinted with wind tan. No wonder that 
every unattached male within a radius of 
a hundred miles paid her ardent court. 
Too much masculine attention will turn 
the head of any woman. And Betty 
knew that she could take her choice of 
the eligible suitors. This knowledge 
flattered her girlish vanity, and led her 
to believe that her beauty would attract 
and fascinate some dudish city youth. 
And this notion she had of running off 
to the big town worried me. One should 
not put a meadow lark in a gilded cage. 
Betty was a girl of the plains, and she 
should mate with a man who loved the 
open places—meaning myself, of course. 

I drew rein, and swept a panoramic 
gesture. 

“Did you ever see such a glorious 
sunset, Betty darling? It’s God’s own 
country. I just can’t understand why 
folks want to live in cluttered cities, 
hedged in with brick walls, like a pris- 
on. Give me the freedom of the plains, 
and honest men riding the trails.” 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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HE following story of the haunt- 

| ed house at Tuolumne is of in- 

terest chiefly because the princi- 

pal character is none other than the 

picturesque outlaw who terrorized the 

citizens of California in the early 50’s, 
Joaquin Murieta. 

Unlike the majority of men who 
start out on a life of crime, Joaquin did 
not choose his path in life with malice 
prepense, but rather had it thrust upon 
him through the machinations of an un- 
kind fate. 

He was born in the city of Sonora, 
Mexico of quite respectable parents, 
named Carillo. In his youth Joaquin is 
said to have been mild, peaceable and of 
generous impulses. He had the advan- 
tages of a common school education, and 
until his 17th year was much like other 
boys of his age and station. Then des- 
tiny stepped in and took a hand. 

Next door to the rancho of Joaquin’s 
father lived a widower called Feliz and 
his pretty daughter, Rosita. Feliz was a 
freighter and his business kept him from 
home the greater part of the time. It 
did not take the young people long to 
become acquainted. They had many 
tastes in common and unlimited oppor- 
tunity for being in each other’s com- 
pany. Rosita’s mother was said to have 
been of pure Castilian descent and she 
bequeathed to her daughter much of her 
grace and charm. Both boy and girl 
were of that hot southern temperament 
which knows no law save of its own 
desire and the inevitable happened. 


When Feliz returned from one of 
his trips and found his daughter’s honor 
had been compromised he drove her 
from his home. There was no one to 
whom she could turn save her lover, 
and to him she went. To Joaquin’s 
credit, instead of trying to evade his re- 
sponsibilities, he took her in and from 
that day to the day of his tragic death, 
five years later, was true to her; though 
he made it plain from the beginning 
that he would never marry her. But 
that has nothing to do with the story. 
Their mating was at least hallowed and 
sanctified by love, which is not always 
the case even when the preacher takes 
a hand. 

Joaquin had a half brother in Cali- 
fornia who had emigrated some time 
previously. He wrote glowing letters 
of the land of promise and its unlimit- 
ed opportunities. The young people de- 
cided to emigrate. They loaded their 
belongings on pack animals and started 
out on horseback. They arrived some 
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time later. Joaquin built a cabin, took 
up a placer claim and settled down to 
work. 

At that time there were in Califor- 
nia a certain class of men who styled 
themselves “Americans,” the riff raff 
from all quarters of the world lured to 
the state by the magic spell of gold. 
These men openly expressed a contempt 
for all Mexicans, whom they spoke of 
contemptuously as “greasers’’. 

Shortly after his arrival a number of 
these men went to Joaquin’s cabin and 
ordered him to leave. He refused, say- 
ing he was doing ne harm, and that all 
he wanted was a chance to make an 
honest living. A fight ensued in which 
Joaquin overpowered by numbers, was 
bound hand and foot, while Rosita was 
seized and assaulted before his eyes. The 
men then left after once more warning 
Joaquin to leave before the end of ten 
days. a 

Rosita had fainted during the rough 
usage, but soon came to, and set about 
unbinding Joaquin who was swearing 
great Spanish oaths of vengeance. She 
counseled calmness and patience and in 
the end her advice prevailed. 

Realizing that it would now be im- 
possible for them to stay longer on their 
placer claim they packed their belong- 
ings and started forth to begin life all 
over again, 

They finally settled in Calaveras 
county where Joaquin engaged in farm- 
ing. For a time all went well and they 
were prosperous and happy. Then one 
day another wandering band of Joa- 
quin’s ancient enemies found him out, 
swooped down on his little farm and 
ordered him off the place. Remember- 
ing Rosita’s advice Joaquin pleaded to 
be allowed to stay, pointing out that 
through a treaty Mexico had under 
Guadaloupe Hildalgo, with the United 
States, he was legally a citizen of this 
country, and as such was entitled to the 
land, but his arguments fell on deaf 
ears. He was threatened and cursed, 
and recalling the indignities Rosita had 
suffered he reluctantly consented to go. 

Their destination this time was a 
small mining camp locally known as 
“Murphy’s Diggings”. Here Joaquin 
took up a placer claim, but the venture 
was not a success. He then turned his 
attention to “monte,” a Mexican card 
game, very popular in those days. He 
soon became an expert player. He was 
very successful in this latest venture, 
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and won considerable notoriety among 
the sporting fraternity for being a 
“square shooter”. Besides this his win- 
ning personality and unfailing good na- 
ture won him many friends. 

Joaquin’s half brother, Manuel, lived 
not far from “Murphy’s Diggings,” and 
the two exchanged frequent visits, as 
Manuel’s ranchero was within easy 
walking distance. One day on one of 
these visits it commenced to rain and 
the adobe roads made walking an impos- 
sibility. Joaquin borrowed his brother’s 
horse promising to return the animal 
the next day. Arriving in camp he was 
met by a number of the rougher element 
who had watched his growing popular- . 
ity with envious eyes. They surrounded 
horse and rider proclaiming that the 
former had been stolen. In those days 
horse stealing was an offense punishable 
by death. Joaquin denied the charge, 
stating that the horse belonged to his 
brother who had bought it from an 
American, adding that Manuel could 
show a clean bill of sale for the animal. 

The crowd, however, paid no heed 
to his explanation. Joaquin was com- 
pelled to re-mount while the crowd ac- 
companied him to his brother’s house. 
The mob declared the bill of sale a 
forgery, and Joaquin was forced to wit- 
ness his brother hanged to the nearest 
tree, and as a punishment for his share 
in the transaction he was publicly horse- 
whipped, and left more dead than alive 
under the tree from which suspended 
his brother’s body. 

Hours after he slowly and painfully 
picked himself up, and with the assist- 
ance of a few faithful friends, buried 
his brother’s body in a hastily dug grave. 
When the last sod had fallen on the 
grave, Joaquin swore an oath that all 
who had had a hand in the day’s doing 
should be brought to punishment. That 
oath he kept to the letter. 


He returned to “Murphy’s Dig- 
gings,” but he was a changed man. He 
became moody and taciturn, even Rosita 
failed to arouse an echoing response. He 
avoided Americans and finally fled to 
the hills where he gathered a band of 
outlaws together, men as contemptuous 
of the law as himself. He became their 
leader and succeeded in terrorizing the 
whole of California. From a peaceful, 
law abiding citizen, he became a dy- 
namic instrument of revenge. 

One by one those who had persecuted 
him paid the penalty. Thus he became 
an outlaw with a price on his head. 

When the last of his enemies had 
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fallen Joaquin found it impossible for 
him to go back to his old way of life. He 
had broken the law, and thereby be- 
came a pariah. His band consisted of 
almost fifty men. His chief lieutenant 
was Manuel Garcia, better known as 
“Three Fingered Jack” owing to the 
fact that one of his fingers had been 
shot off in the Mexican war. Four 
other important members of the gang 
were Reyes Feliz, a brother of Joaquin’s 
sweetheart, Claudio, Joaquin Valenzu- 
ela and Pedro Gonzales 
though much older than the others, was 
at Joaquin’s request, often the leader 
of the band, and was many times mis- 
taken for the chief. The outlaws 
ranged from Marysville to the Coast 
Range of mountains west of Mount 
Shasta. Here, when too closely pursued 
they could live for months in the dense 
forests assisted by the Indians. 

It is said of Joaquin that after his 
enemies were wiped out he never again 
stained his hands with human blood. 
What his men did in acquiring the 
plunder was no concern of his, and he 
asked no questions, sharing their booty 
with no qualms of conscience. 

Joaquin, who since taking up a life 
of outlawry had changed his name to 
Murieta, prided himself on being a good 
judge of horse flesh, for this reason he 
always rode the fleetest horse, and his 
would-be captors, and there were many, 
as a heavy price was on his head, were 
unable to come within a half mile of 
him. 

Finally the United States government 
offered a reward of $1,000 for his cap- 
ture dead or alive; this sum was after- 
ward increased to $5,000. On the day 
these hand bills were printed and dis- 
tributed Joaquin was in Stockton. See- 
ing one of the bills posted on the wall, 
in a spirit of bravado he wrote under- 
neith: 

“T will give $10,000 myself, Joa- 
quin.” 

Joaquin Murieta was finally hunted 
down and killed by Harry Love a sher- 
iff of Los Angeles county. Love was an 
experienced horseman having acted as 
express messenger during the Mexican 
war. 

The head of Joaquin Murieta, to- 
gether with that of his lieutenant, 
“Three Fingered Jack,” was sent to 
Stockton. It was afterward taken to 
San Francisco where it was on exhibi- 
tion a long time in a saloon window. 
Later the grisly relic was bought by a 
dime museum manager. The head was 
finally destroyed by the fire of 1906. 

After her lover’s death Rosita spent 
the remainder of her life with his par- 
ents in Sonora. 

Captain Love collected $6,000 for 


ridding the country of Joaquin Murieta. 


Valenzuela,. 
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Cincinatus Heine Miller, the poet of 
the Sierras, better known as Joaquin 
Miller, took his sobriquet from a versi- 
fied version of the outlaw’s life. 

The house at Tuolumne mentioned 
in the following story, is said to have 
been the bandit’s headquarters when 
operating in that part of the country. 

** * # 

Some years ago while traveling 
through California I met at the Palace 
hotel in San Francisco Cyril Babbing- 
ton Browne, an Englishman, who I 
learned was journeying through the 
state in the interest of the London So- 
ciety of Psychical Research. Owing to 
the fact that I was enabled to do Mr. 
Browne a slight service we became 
friends. Browne was an enthusiast in 
his particular line, and when he found 
that I took a more or less desultory in- 
terest in the occuit confided the fact 
that he was in California for the pur- 
pose of investigatir the history of a 
number of alleged | nted houses which 
had been brought ‘» the notice of the 
Society. His stay, he informed me 
would be indefinite, as he was then on 
the eve of looking ) certain rumors 
regarding a haunted ouse, located near 
the town of Tuolu: ae. The house was 
said to be the rendevous of that pic- 
turesque bandit and modern Robin 
Hood, Joaquin Murieta. 

“What particulariy intrigues my in- 
terest in this specific case,” said Browne 
one evening as we sat together in the 
hotel lobby “is that there is rumored to 
be a treasure chest in one of the rooms. 
Its location is no secret, yet there it has 
remained intact for over fifty years be- 
cause said to be guarded by the redoubt- 
able spirit of the outlaw chief himself. 
This treasure is said to be a part of 
Joaquin’s loot which he collected from 
his victims during the days of his out- 
lawry. Joaquin,” he continued, as he 
lit a cigar, “is said to have been a con- 
noisseur on precious stones, and the con- 
tents of the treasure chest, always ad- 
mitting that there is one, dame rumor 
estimates to be worth many thousands 
of dollars. I’m convinced that the place 
is worth looking into and am leaving for 
there tomorrow morning.” 

“Wish I could go with you,” I said 
enviously, “but I’m afraid I’d be more 
of a hindrance than a help,” and I point- 
ed with my cane to my lame leg which 
had driven me from one part of the 
country to the other in the vain hope 
of effecting a cure. Browne shook the 
ashes from his cigar. “I appreciate 
that,” he answered, “but I find the 
spooks materialize better when I am 
alone,” and he smiled at me whimsically 
with twinkling eyes, “but as I only ex- 
pect to be gone a few days, if you are 
interested enough to be here on my re- 
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turn I’ll be glad to give you an ac- 
count of my experiences.” 

I gave eager assurances that I would 
wait, and we parted some time later 
with a hearty handshake and mutual 
good wishes. 

A week later Browne returned. I 
found him placidly smoking in his fa- 
vorite corner of the lounge. He was 
evidently waiting for me as after the 
first hearty greetings were over he de- 
manded: “Well, Olcott, all ready for 
the thrills?” 

“Shoot!” I commanded, “Can’t you 
see I’m fairly dying of curiosity?” For 
some reason he seemed loath to begin 
and when he did it was more as though 
he were speaking his thoughts aloud. 

“Joaquin guards his treasure well,” 
he began. “Yes, I saw it,” in answer to 
my unspoken question, “not only saw it 
but held it in my hands. 

“Joaquin was not the only one I saw, 
either,” he went on as though enjoying 
my mystification, “there were people, 
numbers of them, both men and women; 
there was also light and music. How the 
people got there I don’t know. I went 
all over the place on my arrival and it 
was empty enough. There were no 
neighbors. It took me the better part 
of three days to get there and I saw no 
one on the road.” He paused and a 
puzzled frown wrinkled his brew. 
“This case has me going, Olcott,” he 
confessed, “sometimes I think the whcie 
thing was just a figment of my imagina- 
tion, but I’m not so sure that it was,” 
and he rubbed the side of his head 
thoughtfully, “but listen and judge for 
yourself,” and he plunged into the fol- 
lowing story which I give as nearly as 
possible in his own words: 

“The house lies some miles off the 
railroad, and to get there one has to 
travel over steep and narrow roads lit- 
tle more than trails cut in the side of 
the mountain. I left my car at Tuol- 
umne where I hired a burro and pack 
animal and started out. 

Next morning after breakfast I re- 
paired to the corral. The owner, a 
small, talkative man readily supplied 
me with bits of local gossip. His chief 
concern, however, seemed to be my des- 
tination, and he said to me earnestly as 
he busied himself with saddle and bri- 
dle: “Of course I ain’t got no call to 
advise you, but if you'll take the opin- 
ion of one who knows, you'll keep away 
from that house.” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Why?” he repeated, and in his eag- 
erness nearly swallowed his quid of 
tobacco, but fortunately rescued it in 
time and spat with unerring aim at a 
near-by hitching post, “Well, all I know 
is from hearsay,” he confessed, “I ain’t 
aiming to get mixed up with no ghosts, 
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but from what I’ve heard this here Joa- 
guin Murieta is a bad one to go up 
against, especially where his treasure is 
concerned. He guards it hisself,” his 
voice sank to an awed whisper, “and 
there ain’t no living man has been able 
to get it away, either. There’s been a- 
plenty as had their try,” and he wagged 
his head knowingly, aiming at the 
hitching post again. 

He had finished saddling the animals 
by this time and held the burro ready 
for me to mount. I jumped into the 
saddle and took the reins, but my lo- 
quacious friend was not ready to let 
me go yet. “Better let that there house 
alone,” he warned, “you won't get 
nothin’. There’s a presence what guards 
that treasure; it’s been felt.” 

“Just what do you mean?” I demand- 
ed, suppressing a desire to laugh. 

“Yes, sir, a presence, what’s been seen 
and felt,” he assured me. “Sometimes 
it ain’t seen, but is felt. You can feel 
things, even if you can’t see them, can’t 
you?” he demanded. 

I assured him that the point was well 
taken, and he went on to tell me of a 
vague, indefinable something in the 
house, which was as he expressed it 
‘felt’. This was a very terrifying experi- 
ence, he assured me, those who had suf- 
fered it fleeing from the house in mortal 


. terror. 


His story was interesting, but not 
convincing, and as time was short, I cut 
him off somewhat abruptly. 

“So long, Mister,” he called as he 
stepped nimbly out of the way, “Don’t 
forget the fools ain’t all dead yet.” 

I laughed and waved my hand, as 
we trotted out into the crisp October 
air. The idea of nothing more material 
than a ghost, the perversion of a neu- 
rasthenic imagination, guarding any- 
thing material greatly amused me, but, 
at any rate, it was something new in 
the line of ghost lore, and I was deter- 
mined to solve the mystery. It was yet 
early in the morning, as the dew was 
still glittering on the grass and low- 
lying shrubs dotting the hillside. The 
leaves on the trees were turning to 
bright red and vivid yellows, and there 
was a sharp tang in the air that sent 
the life blood pulsing joyously through 
my veins.” 

Browne paused and removed his cigar 
which he placed on a small table beside 
him. 

“T forgot to tell you,” he continued 
casually, “that among other things I 
had with me was my violin.” 

“Your violin—?” I don’t understand. 
What’s the idea? Do you charm the 
ghosts with it?” 

Browne smiled as he answered quiet- 
ly: “It’s that very old fiddle of mine, 
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companion on many a similar expedi- 
tion, that plays a rather prominent part 
in the story I have to tell. Listen, and 
judge for yourself: 

“I jogged along easily all that morn- 
ing, as the way was up hill, and I 
wanted to spare my animals as much as 
possible. I made a short stop at noon, 
and after an hour’s rest resumed my 
journey. I had a rough map of the 
country with me, and knew I was head- 
ed in the right direction. 


“That night I camped out in my 
blankets. From where I lay I watched 
the skies brighten. Presently the full 
orb of the moon crept from behind the 
hills, and rose majestically in the hea- 
vens. The firmament was bespangled 
with stars. Tiny will o’the wisps pliyed 
hide and seek in the shrubs. On the dis- 
tant mountain top I saw sharply sil- 
houeted the gaunt form of a lone coy- 
ote. Presently he lifted his sharp muz- 
zle skyward, ar ~° uttered a series of 
sharp staccato b. ks. From far across 
the mountain they were answered ; then 
a full chorus of shrill yelps swelled on 
the quiet evening .air, in which dogs in 
distant farm h: ses joined. The air 
thrilled and pu: ted then grew sud- 
denly still, and I ‘fell asleep. 

“I was awake at sunrise and after 
an impromptu breakfast was on my way 
again. The second day was much like 
the first. I did not meet any one, ‘but 
the loneliness did not depress me. To- 
ward noon the road began to descend 
and I knew that with good luck I would 
reach my destination by nightfall. 

“As I came into the valley that eve- 
ning a heavy curtain of fog suddenly 
descended, enveloping me like a blan- 
ket. It was so thick I could not see my 
hand before my face. I dismounted and 
with the aid of my flash led my tired 
little burros over the rough, uneven 
ground. 

“Presently through the heavy cur- 
tain of fog I saw the sharp outlines of 
a house. A brooding heap which spread 
itself sullenly over the landscape. There 
was something repellent about it, and I 
felt a strange reluctance to approach it 
closer. 

“T flashed the light over it and saw 
that it was built of rough unpainted 
boards to a height of two stories. Nearly 
all of the windows were broken and 
from the rickety porch reached by a 
flight of broken steps, the front door 
swung half open. 

“TI made my way around to the back 
of the house where I found a scrubby 
tree under which I tethered my animals 
then returned reluctantly to the house. 

“As I pushed open the front door a 
chill odor greeted me. An un-natural 
silence hung over the place. As I ad- 
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vanced further into the room I thought 
I saw in the darkness which hung over 
the place like a pall, still darker shad- 
ows, like shapes of evil, which quickly 
retreated as I flashed my torch round. 

“Suddenly the light was struck forc- 
ibly from my hand, and I found myself 
standing in the midst of Stygian dark- 
ness. I could feel the unseen shapes 
pressing close about me, their loath- 
some bodies crowding upon me. Some- 
thing soft, yet nauseous brushed past 
my face. A feeling of suffocation came 
over me. The air was full of unknown 
whirrings. The dim grey light from 
one of the broken windows was obscur- 
ed by dark moving shapes. I fell on my 
knees and began to grope blindly, fran- 
tically, for my torch. At last I found 
it, none the worse for its fall, and by 
its welcome light saw a myriad of bats 
whom my coming had disturbed, flying 
from one of the broken windows into 
the fog shrouded night. I saw I was in 
a square room whose walls had once 
received a coat of paint, but now 
only flakes remained here and there 
clinging tenaciously to the rough boards. 
A rusty iron stove stood opposite the 
door. Beneath one of the windows was 
an iron cot and a deal table under an- 
other. A broken backed chair converted 
into a stool completed the furnishings 
of the room. In one corner was a flight 
of stairs built into the wall leading to 
the upper story.. Back of the room I 
was in, was another, much smaller and 
containing nothing whatever in the way 
of furniture. These two rooms com- 
prised the entire lower floor. 


“Returning to the front room I took 
from my pack a couple of candles which 
I lit and placed on the table; kindled 
a fire in the rusty stove and prepared 
my supper, and while waiting for it 
made up my bed on the iron cot. 

“All the time I was thus engaged I 
was subconsciously aware that despite 
the rousing fire in the stove, that the 
atmosphere of the place was chill and 
damp; a depressing cold which seemed 
to stick and cling. The very air was 
deadly with the foul deeds that had been 
committed here. 

“After a hasty supper I took one of 
the candles and crossed the room to. the 
stairs bent on investigating the upper 
part of the house before I slept. I was 
arrested at the bottom step by a dark 
stain, close to the wood work on one 
of the dusty boards. I examined it 
closer, running my fingers over it ten- 
tatively, and with a shock realized that 
it was blood. On closer inspection I saw 
that nearly all the boards in that part 
of the room bore the same malignant 
stains. I hurried up the stairs and found 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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South of the Rio Grande 


be sure and carry a gun.” 

Such was typical of the advise 
of friends here in the States when they 
knew that we were leaving for that 
“Land of Revolutions and Bandits! 
With this advice in mind, was it any 
wonder that as we stepped off the train 
in Juarez just after crossing the border, 
we held our pocket books a little tighter 
and managed to keep our watches out 
of sight. Gradually we lost our timidity 
as we watched the smiling faces of the 
Mexican peons along the railroad. Was 
it any wonder that they smiled as this 
crowd of college students from Califor- 
nia tried in their American way to talk 
with the Mexicans. Before the first day 
in this country had passed, we felt as 
much at home among a crowd of poten- 
tial Mexican bandits as in any Ameri- 
can group. 

When the Mexican Federal Govern- 
ment invited the American college stu- 
dents and school teachers to visit their 
country and to attend the summer ses- 
sion of the National University in Mex- 
ico City, they had no idea how enthu- 
siastically their invitation would be re- 
ceived. Three years ago, when the offer 
was first made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, sixty-seven Americans responded. 
This year there were three hundred and 
thirty-one American students and school 
teachers who had this chance of seeing 
Mexico at first hand. Doors closed to 
the average traveler, were opened wide 
to our group and we could not ask for 
a better opportunity of seeing the real 
Mexico. 

What do you think of Mexico? Al- 
most everyone has asked that question. 
I might write a book and then not more 
than mention my impressions of this na- 
tion. This young student went to Mex- 
ico with a knowledge of Spanish and a 
background of Mexican History upon 
which to build his impressions. More 
than once was he glad that he had this 
knowledge for on every side we saw 
the eighteenth century mingling with the 
twentieth. We saw how intimately the 
Mexico of today is connected with the 
Mexico of yesterday. 

The civilization of this country, near- 
ly as oid as that of Egypt itself, has 
been traced back by historians to some 
four thousand years before Christ. 
When the pyramids were being built in 
Egypt, similar structures were being con- 
structed in Mexico and may still be 
seen by the traveler today. When New 
York was no more than an Indian vil- 
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lage, Mexico City with its population 
of 100,000 was the center of culture in 
the new world. The National Univer- 
sity itself was founded one hundred and 
ten years before any college in the 
United States. 

Everywhere we saw the old and the 
new standing side by side in striking 
contrast. Even in the century-old cathe- 
drals the historic setting of the ages was 
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broken by the big electric switchboard 
that had been recently installed. This 
same contrast was evident in the old 
monastery of Churubusco which the 
Americans besieged and finally took in 
the war with Mexico in 1847. As we 
walked among the old walls falling into 
decay and down the halls where centuries 
ago the Spanish monks walked, we came 
face to face with a modern telephone. It 
was like meeting a herd of elephants on 
Broadway. Down another hall we 
peeked through an open door and saw 
an old stone bath cut out of solid rock 
and worn smooth by the countless num- 
bers of bathers. Above the stone tub 
was a modern shower bath nozzle. 


Everywhere the old and the new have 
joined hands and Mexico is waking up 
and a new modern spirit is living beside 
the civilization of the past. 

Nothing in all Mexico surprised me so 
much as to see the very evident influence 
of our own country on the everyday life 
and habits of the Mexican people. Mex- 
ico is not the foreign country that I ex- 
pected. True, the people dress a little 
differently and eat at different hours 
and use somewhat different food, but 
underneath this camouflaged exterior we 
see the influence of the United States in 
every phase of Mexican life. The na- 
tive peon is intensely patriotic and hates 
to do anything the way the Gringo does 
it even though it may be the best way. 
His nationalism more than anything else 
prevents him from accepting new ideas 
or new customs that he knows originated 
in the United States. In the rural dis- 
tricts this feeling is probably more in- 
tense than in the city where the Ameri- 
can traveler and business man is con- 
stantly mingling with the Mexican. The 
peon farmer still uses his crocked stick 
and oxen to do his plowing in almost all 
parts of rural Mexico. Only the owners 
of the great haciendas have come to see 
the advantage of using American made 
steel plows and tractors. 

Because of the lack of capital there 
are some things that Mexico cannot pro- 
duce herself and must look to the 
United States. The automobiles, for in- 
stance, are almost all of them American 
made. As we watched the scores of ma- 
chines on the streets of Mexico City, it 
was hard to realize that we were not at 
home. Almost every machine that passed 
had been made in the States, now and 
then a car made in Italy or England 
would pass, but they were far in the 
minority. 

One point about the machines in 
Mexico City clearly illustrates the 
rather great distinction between classes 
in this country. There are a large num- 
ber of high priced cars such as one sees 
comparatively seldom in our own coun- 
try and a larger number of cheap cars 
used primarily for commercial purposes. 
The great number of medium priced 
cars that we see in every American city 
seems to be lacking in Mexico. There 
are, of course, some medium priced cars, 
but these are not the bulk of the traffic 
as in our country. The Mexican of the 
richer class does not buy a car unless he 
can afford a high priced one with which 
to show off his family in high society on 
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T THE present time, when rivalry 
Ax sham prevail in the struggle 
for existence, it is a rare treat to 
meet a person true to self and vocation. 
These virtues, however,—along with 
talent and application—belong to a 
California artist who has settled in a 
secluded spot to work at her art because 
she loves it. 

While traveling through Sonoma and 
Mendocino counties I came across sev- 
eral small plaques and figurines of In- 
dians of that section, in some of the 
homes I visited. I think the rugged- 
ness, natural to the subject, made the 
first appeal and called for a closer in- 
spection that revealed characteristic 
action and the habitually brilliant and 
picturesque garb of the “dying race”— 
but I looked in vain for the name of 
the artist. Upon inquiry I learned that 
she was Bertha Boye, and that she had 
a studio in Ukiah in Mendocino County 
—that she worked for the love of it and 
often forgot to put her name on the 
finished product—hence my futile 
search and additional interest. 

I set forth to make her acquaintance, 
a bit frightened at my temerity since I 
was told she had little patience with 
calls that interfered with her work. 


My entrance to Ukiah led me into 
a group of Indians seated on green 
benches in a small park in front of the 
Court House. Theirs was a formidable 
group although a picturesque one. Many 
hued voluminous skirts spread over the 
park benches—plaided shawls complet- 
ing the costume, hot as the day was— 
and days can be very hot in Ukiah. Bare 
brown feet seemed glued to the scorch- 
ing pavement. I was quite sure the 
gathering was occasioned by some re- 
ligious ceremony to take place. Their 
silence suggested mysticism—and I felt 
myself an intruder. However, I soon 
noticed the townspeople passing across 
the court, pausing to chat with them, 
receiving a grunt in return for their 
pains. My admiration for the realistic 
art of the woman I had set forth to see, 
took second place with the great respect 
that was growing for her courage and 
patience. 


To be repulsed in an attempt at 
friendliness is not a pleasing anticipa- 
tion so I selected the least stoical woman 
of the group, thinking I recognized in 
her the subject of one of the figurines, 
to inquire the whereabouts of Miss 
Boye’. 

“Do you know Miss Boye’?” I ad- 
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A Delightful Discovery 


By MARY WEYMOUTH FASSETT 


dressed her with the respect due a 
queen. 

“Naw,” she grunted without a 
glance in my direction. 

“The lady who makes 
pleadingly this time. 

“What you want?” This came with 
a furtive glance my way—raising my 
hopes. 

“I want to know where she lives. 
| 

“She home—up a road,” with a 
slight gesture toward the west end of 
the town. 

A kindly man coming from the 
Courthouse had evidently heard my re- 
quest for he paused and gave me full 
directions to Miss Boye’s studio. I went 
along the street toward the hill then 
through a meadow and numerous gates 
to the yard of the studio. Hearing 
voices, I hesitated, fearing to intrude, 
but my curiosity led me to the door at 
the right moment to hear a plaintive 
voice say,, “Berta, you make my big old 
upper lip in that picher don’t you?” 

“Why Topsy,” this voice was convinc- 
ing, “your upper lip isn’t big—you have 
a nice upper lip—besides see how well 
your eyes look and your dress is beau- 
tiful. Please sit down and work on the 
basket again.” 

“Berta I ain’t got good teeth. I don’t 
like picher thout good teeth.” 

“Oh Topsy,” impatiently this time, 
“don’t be so silly. You know I wouldn’t 
paint an ugly person. You may come 
back for supper tonight. Come now, 
start working on your basket again so I 
can get something done before the child- 
ren come for their lesson.” 

When Topsy stepped from in front 
of the object of discussion, I gave an 
exclamatory note of pleasure. 

Miss Boye turned in surprise. She 
must have recognized in my exclama- 
tion, an appreciation of her work—so 
gracious was she in coming forward to 
meet me. 

After informal introductions, includ- 
ing Topsy who had settled back into an 
attitude of stoicism, Miss Boye added 
a few strokes to her plaque and dis- 
missed her model for the day. 

One subject led to another, the most 
interesting, perhaps, her reasons for 
staying in so secluded a spot and the 
wonder at her work being so little 
known. 

“T did some things several years ago,” 
she replied to my eager inquiries, “a 
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memorial fountain for a man in Hono- 
lulu, some illustrating, and I exhibited 
a few things in San Francisco but after 
my return from Europe I came up here 
to rest and was charmed with the place 
and, while I intend doing some work 
for the public—for I feel the urge to 
go ahead—I enjoy the prolonged rest, 
my class of children, my Indian models, 
who are but grown up children and— 
maybe most of all—the privilege to keep 
my little family of animals that I love 
and enjoy so much in modeling.” 

Then she took me out to her menag- 
erie to inspect the bantams, cats, canar- 
ies and dogs—duplicates to the point of 
personality—of those I saw on her 
studio walls. At mv burst of enthusiasm 
she changed the subject by telling me 
many interesting things about the In- 
dians and her trials in getting them to 
pose for her. When I marvelled at her 
success she laughed merrily and said, 
“Oh, I just feed them a lot—and sort 
of play with them.” 

She was kind enough, after much 
persuasion to allow me to photograph 
some of her work but when asked to 
be allowed to take a picture of herself 
she said, protestingly, “No, no, no! I 
am like the Indians—I hate to pose, I 
hate notoriety—and I’m not hungry.” 

Then we saw the children coming 
through the meadow and I felt that my 
moments were numbered but my kind 
hostess invited me to stay on to watch 
the class work—for—as she said they 
were doing real work. They came 
trooping in, eager to get at the model- 
ing. Some were making plaques and 
book ends while others were sketching 
some object in the room or doing one 
of the members of the class. They were 
a merry little group—unrestricted— 
and each working with all of his or her 
might to get the best results because they 
loved it. 

I asked one or two of them if they 
dreaded these afternoon classes, to 
which they shouted, “Oh, we love 
them.” Several informed me they had 
given up a BIG party to work with 
Miss Boye-—and here may be the se- 
cret—they are not in class—they are 
working with Miss Boye! 

Many of these children, Miss Boye 
told me, had marked talent and were 
developing it by selecting their own sub- 
jects, poses and colorings. She explained 
—and by the way she was a pupil and 
is now an ardent admirer of Arthur 
Mathews—that the lack of atmosphere 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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REMEMBRANCE 


WHEN you remember me, my dear, 
Recall my portrait of the past. 


Beauty was never mine, and yet, 

I had some grace of slenderness— 

A lithe and eager movement of arched 
foot, 

And ringless, creamy hand. 

A tawny coronet of satin braids; 

A never failing arabesque of song - 

With which to ’broider drab, dull duty. 

Too, a knack of dramatizing Life 

A trick of dressing for the part 

That did amuse you. 

A merry heart was mine; a gay ‘adven- 
turing. 


A meager list, indeed, to merit memory, 
And yet, your letter says I’m unfor- 
got. 

So, in remembering, my dear, recall mie 
as | was— 

And not this later I that far too patient 
am— 

And too resigned to Life— 

Contented grown to sit beside the fire 

In slippered sloth, and gypsy forth 

But in the pages of the book 

Within my withered, jeweled hand. 


When you remember me, my dear, 
Recall my portrait of the past. 
—Ethelyn Bourne Borland. 


4A MONTEREY IDYL 
It’s an old abandoned dory 
Out upon the marshland bare. 
Round it sea-weed lies entangled ; 
Stagnant lies the drowsy air. 
And the water, still and oily, 
Holds it, brooding, in the moonlight ; 
Holds the shadow in the moonlight 
Of the dory lying there. 


In the bottom, long untrodden, 
Lies a worn and useless oar; 
And a broken net is trailing, 
Swollen once with silver store. 
Deep there lies the spell of silence 
Save for sea-gulls lonely mewing; 
Save for wandering winds a-brewing, 
Round the dory left ashore. 
—Katherine C. Sanders 


STREET CORNER PHILOSOPHY 
I’ll tell you, Brother— 
Year out, year in, 
One man with another, 
All’s much alike— 
Under the skin. 


—Fenton Fowler. 
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A Page of Verse 


THE CLIFF SWALLOW 


You dart down 
A sunbeam’s stairway, 

From a lofty nook 

Of your clay cliff-town 

To the clear spring-brook 
That makes a fair way 
For you to follow, 
Merry swallow. 


Down a lane 
Of the water lily, 

You dip and dart, 

Then circle the plain 

Back to the start, 
Willy-nilly, 
Up a sunbeam’s stairway 
To your house of clay. 


Always from earth 
To the earth returning !— 
Merry swallow, 
What haunts your mirth 
Of motion? and follow 
What fears and what yearning? 
That in the cliff’s breast 
You have hidden your nest. 
—Glenn Ward Dresbach 


THE CORMORANT 


The bronze sheen of your quills 
The saffron of your orbs— 
Proclaim your kingly traits, 
Make plain your noble birth: 
The condor of the crags 

Has no more perfect poise 

And no more grace of wing, 
To circle far from earth. 


And yet, no brotherhood 
You have with tern or gull— 
The pelican alone 
Can claim you for his kin: 
Your gluttony and sloth 
Have made of you a serf, 
Who dives for smelts to feed 
A yellow Mandarin! 

—Jay G. Sigmund. 


POLLEN KISS 
You are 
The spirit of golden happiness, 
Sparkling-eved, sun-lashed acacia, 
With fragrance that wafts 
Through January’s budding charm, 
And February’s full blown spring. 
I kiss 
Your yellow pollened rays, 
Sun-mounted flower, 
And they leave 
Sunshine on my lips 
And in my heart! 

—Lois Atkins 


RESURRECTION 
She died so very long ago 
That grief had softened to a grey blur 
In the background of each sunlit day. 
A gentle, chastened sorrow that I gave 
The tribute of a sigh, or misted eyes 
When music laid a poignant hand upon 
my heart, 
Or rain dripped mournful from the 
cypress. 
I had learned to smile, to jest, to find 
Life 
Full and sweet: and wished it might 
be long. 


And just today, a voice spoke in the 
train— 

A casual question as to time and place, 

And my book fell from my hand, my 
startled eyes 

Beheld a face as like as was the voice— 

The very inclination of the head. 

And all the flattered fabric of my days 

Is torn to shreds and my sweet sorrow 

Turned to ravening grief that beats its 
hands 

And tears my heart with longing and a 
sense of loss 

So wide and deep that life is torture 

And its only mitigation—death. 

—Ethelyn Bourne Borland. 


IN EL MONJERIO* 
All the day and all the night—O; my 


heart is grieving! 

I can scarcely see my loom, watch out for 
my weaving 

As I hear a voice outside, and my fancy 
wanders 

Far beyond Maria there; old, she sits 
and ponders. 


Why should I be forced to stay close 
within this cloister, 

While waqueros, free as air, ride, and 
rove, and royster? 

Hot the sun and hot the hell that the 
padre preaches— 

Hot the kiss when, in the dark, o’er the 
wall Juan reaches. 


Hot the sun and hot the room; and hot 
it is out yonder; 
Hot the hell the padre threats if I 
chance to wander. 
What knows he, in cassock gray, of the 
joy he misses? 
I'd risk penance, heat, and hell. for 
Juan’s fiery kisses! 
—Alice Harriman. 
*Indian girls were kept, in California 
Mission days, in separate quarters. 
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THE REAL HERO 
(Continued from Page 20) 

“It is beautiful.” Betty admitted. 
“Look at the rosy lights skipping over 
the shepherd clouds.” 

“Just like lambs at play in a daisy 
field,” said I poetically. 

Betty sighed wistfully. “I long for 
the arc-lights of city streets.” 

I broke in hastily. “There you go. 
City nothing. In an hour or so, there'll 
be a million starlights smiling down at 
you. And the moon will float out of 
the eastern sky to flood the country with 
a silver radiance. And I will be tell- 
ing you how much I love you—”’ 

“T can’t marry you, Bob. Be a sen- 
sible fellow, and stop making love to 


” 


me. 

With this she slapped her pony with 
the whip and went racing down the 
slope to the valley, where the rambling 
adobe ranch house and its outbuildings 
clustered. I followed more leisurely, 
planning a new siege on her heart. But 
alas, I had several persevering rivals 
who cut in on my love play like the 
dancers in a Paul Jones. I threatened 
to spoil their manly beauty they laugh- 
ingly reminded me that I was a homely 
cowboy who could ride a horse, shoot a 
little, and rope a calf. This to humble 
my ardency, when they knew that I 
was an expert horseman, a true shot, 
and skillful with the lariat. 

Strange how a girl will keep her wist- 
ful eyes on the distant horizon, when 
the man of her dreams stands beside her. 
Here was I on my charger, as gallant as 
any prince of fiction, but Betty looked 
away, unseeing. 


HE next evening Betty did not 

ride the upland trail. I was dis- 
appointed. The song strayed from my 
lips, and I became indifferent to the 
glory of the sunset. Funny, how a man 
must put the face of the one girl into the 
picture before it is complete. 

Jealousy tormented me. I nursed my 
misery. No doubt one of my rivals was 
entertaining Betty. I clenched my fist 
for a knock-out in a rough and ready 
combat, and raced across the mesa. 

Tents and wagons and automobiles 
were scattered along the creek shore. 
Two days before I had come upon a 
motion-picture company working in the 
vicinity of the ranger’s cabin. No doubt 
this same company had come to the ranch 
in the interest of picture making. There 
wasn’t a prettier spot in the wide domain 
than Circle Bar Ranch for natural scen- 
ery. Not to mention the herds of cat- 
tle and picturesque vaqueros. 

I frowned. I had planned to take 
Betty to a picture show at Sandstone. 
The Big Boss had offered me the loan 
of his flivver. It would be a night of full 
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moon. And the whole circus had come 
to us. Could you beat it—. 

As I entered the bunk house with my 
Mexican saddle on my arms, the boys 
greeted me joyously with: 

“Say, Bob! There’s a motion picture 
outfit camped in the arroyo. Goin’ to 
take pictures of the ranch—” 

“An’ the hero, the leadin’ lady and 
the villain are stoppin’ at the ranch 
house—” 

“What!” I exclaimed in sudden ap- 
prehension. 

“Surest thing! Big Tom Lawson took 
‘em right into his family, like as if they 
be blood-kin. Tickled to death to see 
“em, he was—” 

“And the director’s there. He’s friend 
husband to the heroine—” 

“An’ the hero is sittin’ on the veranda 
chinnin’ Betty—” 

“And she falling for him hard. He’s 
cutting us all out—” 

“He’s a handsome male. 
his puny hide—” 

“You must lamp your eyes on him, 
Davis. He’s a city dude— All dolled 
up in white flannel breeches, and a lav- 
ender silk shirt—” 

“And carries a lady’s watch on his 
manly wrist—” 

“An’ he’s got a flatterin’ tongue—” 

“And a way with women—” 

“A reel hero—he is.” 

I stared at them, speechless. So that 
was the reason Betty did not ride to 
meet me. Well, I'd cut into that city 
man’s game like a cyclone. Betty was 
my girl, I’d just like to see any sissy 
dude take her away from me. Would 
she accept the actor for that Prince 
Charming she was talking about? Just 
like a girl to fall for a handsome face, 
curly hair, and tailored clothes. 

“Tf he deceives our Betty girl,” 
drawled red-headed Jerry, “we'll just 
naturally have a neck-tie party, an’ 
leave that actor-feller’s carcass danglin’ 
from the looped end of a hemp rope.” 

“You're right handy with a punch, 
Bob,” said Joe Winters, a husky cow- 
man. “Betty’ll be takin’ that  silky- 
tongued gent for that prince chap she’s 
been lookin’ for.” 

“Being a modern knight-errant, his 
charger is a bright red racing car, built 
for two,” laughed another. “But then, 
our Betty is a modern girl,” 

“Tf ye needs any help, Bob, just call 
on your friends,” said Jerry. “I’m just 
achin’ to soil that hero’s lily-white 
pants.” 

“Johnston, the director, was askin’ 
if one of us would double for the hero 
in the rough ridin’.”” Joe told us. “He 
said he couldn’t afford to risk hurtin’ 
the high-salaried star. An accident to 
the picture gallant would delay produc- 
tion and cost a lot of money.” 


Gol darn 
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“Surely you didn’t promise to do the 
hero’s movie stuff,” I began. 

“We declined with thanks,” assured 
Joe. “That lady killer can do his own 
fancy stunts. Lord, it would tickle me 
pink to see that actor feller take a head- 
on. A tumble in the dust. I'll bet he 
can’t ride a hobby horse.” 

T WAS an ideal lovers’ night. I 

adorned my tall, lanky frame in my 
rodeo finery, bright plaid shirt, red ker- 
chief tie, and fur chaps, and strolled non- 
chalantly over to the ranch house. The 
full moon cast a mystic spell of fairy- 
like enchantment. Night birds called 
lovingly to their mates. 

I was not surprised to find the actor 
gent sitting on the front porch talking 
to Betty. As I approached, I could see 
their white-clad figures side by side in 
the big canvas hammock. I paused and 
lighted a cigarette, to get firm control 
of my jealous anger. I wanted to rush 
at that hero and wipe up the earth with 
him. But reason told me that I must 
curb my fury, if I hoped to beat him 
to a finish in the love game. 

So I said politely, as a gent to a lady: 

“Good evening, Betty. It’s a beau- 
tiful night. Will you come for a walk 
with me?” 

Betty made an absent excuse and de- 
clined. 

But I was not so easily dismissed. I 
dropped down on the stoop to stay 
awhile. Betty comprehended my motive, 
and politely presented me to Mr. Claude 
Duval, explaining his vocation. 

The actor nodded indifferently. It 
was evident that he was displeased at 
my abrupt interruption of his pleasant 
tete-a-tete—as they say in France. But 
I calmly ignored all hostile signs, though 
I longed to grind my spurs into that 
hero’s good-looking features. It was a 
crime to mold a living man in a sculp- 
tors’ cast. 

I could see at a glance that Betty 
was infatuated with the actor’s suave 
manners and handsome face. Romantic, 
she readily believed that Duval was 
falling in love with her. Being used to 
ardent admiration and honest devotion, 
she was easily deceived. She wouldn't 
know that the amorous actor’s lover-like 
attention was but a passing fancy; some- 
thing to while away the hours of a lone- 
ly country evening. Love set lightly 
upon such men as Duval—he would play 
with Betty’s heart, and ride away— 
alone. 

I steered into the conversation, for 
I was determined to out-sit that city 
fellow. When Betty mentioned that I 


was a fearless rider, Duval manifested 
a slight interest in my humble self. 

“Will you double for me in the peri- 
lous action?” he asked negligently. “TI 
never take uncertain risks.” 
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Indignation riled me. “It wouldn’t 
matter if I were hurt,” I scorned. 

“A good horseman takes little chance 
of a tumble,” he flattered. “I’m an eques- 
trian, not a rough rider.” 

“Sorry, sir, but you'll have to do your 
own stunts,” I told him. “I wouldn’t 
double for the King of England.” 

“Please, Bob!” Betty implored. 
“You're the best rider on the range.” 

“Nothing doing,” said I. “If I were 
a movie hero, I’d do my own acting. I 
wouldn’t ask a rough-neck cowboy to 
do the tricks for me.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Duval,” com- 
forted my girl. “The boys are all good 
horsemen. One of them will ride for 
you.” 

“Throwing me completely out of the 
picture, Duval turned his flattering at- 
tention to Betty, entertaining her with 
narrations of his hero stuff, praising 
himself volubly. In his own estimation 
he was the greatest male star in the mo- 
tion picture world. No other hero could 
hold a candle to his arc light. Famous 
scenario writers were incapable of writ- 
ing stories big enough for his marvelous 
talent. 

And Betty, the dear girl, drank it 
all in, like a parched dessert laps up a 
summer rain. To her, he was a won- 
derful man. 


“He’s a conceited ass,” I murmured 
under my breath. “I’d like to mar his 
beauty with a punch in the nose.” 

I was out of the party, so I lighted 
another cigarette and listened in. Duval 
certainly had a way with women. I en- 
vied him his charm. He had a flow of 
small talk running from subject to sub- 
ject glibly, touching lightly, but leaving 
the impression of a versatile conversa- 
tionalist. If I could talk like that, per- 
haps Betty wouldn’t reject my honest 
love. But, alas, I had the crude man- 
nerism of the plains. I had no special 
talent, unless riding and shooting and 
roping could be so classed. Compared 
with the debonair Duval, I was an un- 
gainly fellow. But I loved Betty, and 
I wasn’t going to let a stranger rob me 
of my hearts’ desire. I clung stubbornly 
to my seat, and patiently waited for the 
actor to retire. An hour passed slowly. 
I felt like a silly fool, but I was deter- 
mined to stick it out. I had something 
to say to Betty—alone. 

Guitar music, and men’s voices in 
song, loud and husky, came from the 
bunk house. The boys were awaiting 
my return. 

Duval visualized the city and its 
amusements for the country girl. He 
elaborated on his social attainments, 
leading Betty to believe that he was 
much sought after by the social elite. 
She accepted his statements for the gos- 
pel truth. And I could not throw the 
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lie into his teeth, having no proof of his 
falsity. 

Duval saw through my little game. 
He gave up, and stretched lazily to his 
feet, declaring that he must get his 
beauty sleep. He said goodnight, and 
retreated. 

Betty sighed happily. “Isn’t he won- 
derful!” she eulogized; “So handsome; 
so gentlemanly—” 

I cut in on her rapture. 

“Look here, Betty. That actor is a 
four-flusher. It takes a man to read a 
man. He’s so used to making love to 
women in pictures and out of them, 
that he can’t resist making love to you. 
You’re Tom Lawson’s only child, his 
motherless daughter, and no doubt this 
ranch and herds looks good to him.” 

“Doesn’t it look good to you?” re- 
torted Betty sarcastically. 

I flamed red at the insult. “It does 
not, and you know it,” I snapped. “I'd 
love you, girl, if you were the daugh- 
ter of the poorest nester on the ridge 
slope. But don’t put your trust in Claude 
Duval,” I went on. “His gold is only 
polished brass. That actor knows his 
lines by heart. He makes the same pret- 
ty speeches to every young woman he 
meets—” 

“Goodnight!” proffered Betty, and 
ran into the house. 

I couldn’t follow her, so I returned 
to the bunk house cursing myself for my 
lack of prudence and tact. I sure had 
made a mess of things. I would make 
another attempt to show up that actor 
hero. He wasn’t going to break up my 
plans for domestic happiness. I’d break 
his neck first. 

The boys greeted me with: 

“Did you outsit that city gent?” 

“T did that,” I responded sourly. “Du- 
val is expecting one of you men to dou- 
ble for him.” 

“He’s got another think comin 
laughed Jerry. 

“You'd better stick around tomorrow, 
Bob,” advised Joe Winters. “I'll ride 
the upland meadows. If that hero gets 
too fresh, just boot him off the ranch. 
Muss up his handsome face. No he- 
man has a right to be so good lookin’ ”. 

“He can talk like reading out of a 
book,” I gloomed, “but his speech is all 
about himself. He’s the greatest actor 
that ever lived.” 

“Wait ’till he takes a tumble and gets 
all bruised up,” scorned Jerry. “He’ll 
sing another song to a different tune.” 

OHNSTON, the bustling director, 

big of frame and husky-voiced, came 
down to the corral in the early morn- 
ing and looked us over critically. 

“Which one of you boys is Bob Da- 
vis?” he asked jovially. 

I leaped into the saddle and put my 
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horse through a trick. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“Heard you were a good rider,” said 
Johnston. “Lawson told me you could 
use the lariat. Will you double for Du- 
val in the rough stuff?” 

I laughed contemptuously. 


“A hero should do his own brave 
deeds,” I declined. 

“But Duval can’t ride,” said John- 
ston. “I want a real cowboy to do the 
broncho-breaking stunts. I was told that 
one of you boys would be willing to do 
the work for me. I'll give you a hun- 
dred dollars, Davis.” 

“I could use the money, and I could 
do the tricks, but I refused to risk my 
neck for a make-believe hero.” 

“You’re cheap!” I scorned his offer. 

“T’ll_ double it, Davis,” pleaded 
Johnston. “Don’t turn me down.” 

I sure was tempted. Two hundred 
dollars added to my nest egg would 
swell it a bit. But I flung it away con- 
temptuosly. Let Duval do his own rid- 
ing, he would reap the credit. 

The director’s entreaty to the other 
vaqueros was likewise refused. 

Johnston’s cheerful face clouded. 

“Are you boys conspiring against me?” 
he queried. 

“Why should we risk life and limb for 
a half-baked actor?” sneered Jerry. “Let 
the gent do his own stunts.” 

Johnston told us that Tom Lawson 
had given him permission to use the cat- 
tle and the herders for some round up 
scenes. He wanted to know if we would 
ride for the long shots. To a man we 
were willing and eager to do that work 
for the camera. But to a man we re- 
fused to double for Duval. 


ICTURE making was a novelty 

for us. We enjoyed it hugely. And 
we were pleased that our efforts would 
be thrown upon the silver sheet. We sim- 
ply surpassed ourselves in riding and 
roping. Johnston barked instructions 
from a mammoth megaphone, and the 
cameras unwound yards of recording 
film. There were long shots, and semi- 
close-up; full scenes, and dare-devil ac- 
tion in close-ups. We sure put over the 
atmosphere for Duval’s stunts. But he 
did not ride with us. 

He appeared in cowboy attire, looking 
for all the world like a shoe-clerk decked 
out in herder’s masquerade, and hung 
around out of range, watching us. 
Johnston took a few close-ups of Duval 
and the heroine with the herd and rid- 
ers in the background. But it was ap- 
parent that the reel hero expected one 
of the boys to do his hard work. 

With evening, Duval shed his rough 
raiment and dolled up in a Palm Beach 
suit, and set about his easy task of love 
making. 
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When I tried to cut in on his play he 
anticipated my move and baffled my in- 
terruption by taking Betty for a moon- 
light ride in his high-powered car. I 
perched myself on the corral fence and 
brooded gloomily. The boys respected 
my misery and left me alone with it. 
In my jealous fury, 1 expressed my con- 
tempt for that picture hero in unprint- 
abie language. 

It was as plain as the nose on a face, 
that the actor was cutting me out. There 
was one consolation. The picture com- 
pany would be leaving the ranch in a 
day or two, taking Duval with them. 
But would this brief interposition of my 
courting affect my chances to win? 
Betty was so romantic. She would see 
in the chivalrous actor, her dream ideal. 
His gallant attention blinded her to his 
selfish, shallow nature. He was a suave 
rascal. 


fh next morning Johnson made 
another appeal for a rider to do the 
actor’s rough work, raising the reward 
another hundred. The riding would be 
like play to us, keeping as we did in 
practice for the rodeo feats, but we 
resolutely refused to consider his gener- 
ous offer. 

The director threw up his hands in 
despair, and told Duval he would have 
to do his own stunts. They were wast- 
ing time at great expense, and he was 
anxious to get back to the studios. 


When Duval added another hundred 
to Johnston’s offer, we laughed him to 
-scorn. We mocked his heroism, calling 
him a fraid-cat; a puny man; a make- 
believe hero; a coward. 

In a spirit of fictitious bravado and 
wrath, Duval declared that he could 
and would do the daring feats. He 
would show the teasing herders that he 
was a hero. 

He mounted his horse, and set the 
saddle with princely grace for a few 
close-ups. 

Betty exclaimed her delight to my 
jealous disgust. He did look like a hand- 
some hero, but beneath his flannel shirt 
his flesh was soft as putty, and to my 
trained eye, it was obvious that he was 
nervous and afraid. He reminded me of 
a tenderfoot on the Dude Ranch. 

We laughed at him when he attempt- 
ed to do the rough stuff, but it must 
be said to his credit that he made 
a brave effort to put it over. Fear of 
accident, however, checked the hazard- 
ous exploits. When his horse reared, 
he held on for dear life, his face as 
white as a bridal veil. We roared our 
mirth, which added to his discomfiture. 

Betty admonished us. “For shame, 
boys! Why don’t you encourage him? 
He’s doing his best.” 
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“His best is darned poor,” I re- 
marked laconically. 

She flushed with indignation and 
promptly turned her back on me. But I 
could see with half an eye that she was 
apprehensive. If that hero got hurt, it 
would distress her greatly. It had 
reached that stage with her. I muttered 
darkly, and silently hoped that Duval 
wouid break his fool neck. 

When the exasperated director com- 
manded the actor to jump his horse in 
a race across a narrow ravine which 
looked exceedingly dangerous, but in 
reaiity was not much ot a leap for an 
experienced horseman, Duvai started 
bravely, but apparently lost his nerve. 
As he approached the tedge alt ready tor 
a spring he brought his mount to an 
abrupt halt on tne very edge of the 
ravine. 

We howled our derision; Johnston 
swore inelegantly. 

“You spoued that scene,” the director 
stormed. “Go back and make another 
try. We're eating film.” 

“Go to it, hero!’ tormented Jerry. 
“Rescue the maiden; be a manly man.” 

Stung by our merciless contempt, the 
actor decided to make that jump if it 
killed him. He rode back to the start- 
ing point, and braced himself for the 
hazardous feat. 

“Ready!” yelled the director, come 
on—race—action—camera.” 

Duval urged his horse to greater 
speed and took the leap nicely; but in 
mid-air his courage failed him and he 
checked stightly on the rein. The horse 
landed on the very edge of the opposite 
ledge, and floundered frantically for a 
firm hold on the slipping sward. For a 
breathless space they swayed for a bal- 
ance; then, in an avalanche of rocky 
debris swept downward from our sight. 

Betty screamed as one in pain, “hurry 
boys! he’s hurt!” she cried. 

We rushed to the rescue of the reel 
hero and found him moaning and bleed- 
ing in the dry bed of the arroyo. It was 
a bad tumble, but he wasn’t seriously 
hurt; mostly lacerations and bruises and 
shock. We made a stretcher of a saddle 
blanket and carried him to the house. 

Betty raced home on her pinto and 
was prepared to receive the patient. By 
the time we arrived with the groaning 
actor, she had on a big white apron. At 
once she constituted herself a nurse, and 
tenderly ministered to Duval’s comfort. 

I sought a quiet corner of the corral 
and swore roundly. In my desire to 
humiliate the boasting actor, I had 
played directly into the hands of fate. 
If I had accepted Johnstone’s handsome 
offer and doubled for the picture hero, 
there wouldn’t have been any occasion 
for Betty’s fond solicitude. Now the 
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actor would be laid up for several days. 
And when you throw a romantic girl 
and an injured hero together like that, 
cupid usually gets busy with his darts. 
I called myself a blankity-blank fool, 
not sparing the oaths. 

Johnson interrupted my mad ca- 
vorting. 

“Say, Davis,” says he, “I’ll double 
my offer to six hundred if you’ll do that 
fool actor’s stunts. Thank goodness,” 
he added, “I took the close-ups first. I 
was afraid he would make a mess of the 
riding.” 

“He sure did,” I agreed. 

“Will you ride to my direction?” 
asked Johnston, “I want to finish these 
scenes.” 


“Shoot,” I consented, I, too, was anx- 
ious to be rid of that cinema company. 

I jumped my racing horse over the 
ravine, and did a number of daring and 
thrilling feats in the interest of art. 
Johnston was so highly satisfied, he of- 
fered me a stock position with the com- 
pany, which I declined with thanks. No 
movie stuff for mine. 

The picture company departed, but 
they left their star actor behind. I 
snorted my disapproval, but the deed was 
done. I couldn’t throw an injured man 
into the brush. 

When night mantled the earth in a 
violet dusk, I crept stealthily up to the 
sitting-room window and peered shame- 
lessly into the lighted chamber. Betty 
sat beside Duval’s couch, placing cold 
compresses on his bruised face. I gritted 
my teeth in jealous rage. I was mad 
enough to kill. 1 envied that reel hero 
the devoted attention he was receiving. 
If Betty would be so concerned for my 
comfort, I’d go right out and get my- 
self all mussed up in a cattle stampede. 
But I was doubtful. 

A week passed slowly and agonizingly 
for me. Although apparently Claud 
Duval was fully recovered, he did not 
hasten his departure. To my jealous dis- 
turbance, Betty was his constant com- 
panion during his convalescing. I had no 
chance whatever for a word alone with 
the girl. But I noticed with some relief, 
that Betty’s father did not approve of 
the actor’s devotion to his daughter. 
The Big Boss hung around the house a 
great deal, as if keeping a watchful eye 
upon the young man. Did he suspect 
Betty’s romantic interest? Did he mis- 
trust the gentleman with the polished 
manners and immaculate attire? I won- 
dered. 

Then, one bright May morning, 
Duval took Betty for a ride in his red 
racing car and they failed to return. 

As luck would have it, I rode in 
from the range just as Tom Lawson dis- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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SCRAPS OF YELLOW PAPER 
(Continued from Page 14) 
he was travelling in a circle. At length 
he found himself in a brushy gully di- 
rectly below the point where he had left 
his horses, and not forty yards distant. 

Now wholly resolved to see the mat- 
ter through, he began breaking his way 
up the steep incline. He had barely 
started when from above came the re- 
port of a pistol, followed by the sound of 
galloping hoofs, growing fainter in the 
direction of his camp. Some one, prob- 
ably the person who had cut the wire, 
had stolen his horses and ridden off. 
But why, he wondered, had the person 
chosen that direction? Red-faced with 
heat and anger, Gates reached the trail. 
He saw that Buck had been untied. The 
print of the small hob-nailed boot was 
evidence enough. He could see where 
the boot had torn up the soil as its 
owner sprang into the saddle. Without 
a moment’s delay he struck off in the 
direction of his camp. At places the soil 
and rocks were torn up by the hoofs of 
running horses. He had not gone far, 
however, before he concluded that there 
was little to be gained by hasty action. 
Discretion might be the better course, be 
the culprit joker or fool, or both. 

Gates became deliberate in thought as 
well as in action. Slipping cautiously 
forward he pondered over this strange 
affair. It might have any one of many 
endings. A shot from the forest might 
close the incident; he might ultimately 
be held up in the light of day; in the 
dead of night some madman might steal 
upon him, putting it his own way, he 
might “wake up dead.” It was nearly 
an hour before he came to the spot from 
where he could see the cabin and 
meadow. All was as when he had de- 
parted less than two hours before, dif- 
ferent only in that his horses were un- 
saddled and securely picketed. ‘They 
were the only evidence of life about the 
place. 

Throwing aside all discretion, Gates 
stepped from cover, and was soon strid- 
ing across the meadow toward the cabin. 
No challenge halted him; Buck whin- 
nied his welcome. As he approached the 
cabin the flutter of a scrap of yellow 
paper from the door lintel caught Gates’ 
eye. He refrained from running forward 
to grasp it, for he was sure that some- 
where in the underbrush a pair of mock- 
ing eyes watched him. He would not 
show that he was frightened or anxious, 
though to himself he acknowledged 
both. Taking down the paper he read: 
“Buddy, you sure better beat it.” 

“T’ll be damned if I do,” he blurted 
out before he could check the words. He 
looked furtively around for fear that he 
had been overheard, yet the next min- 
ute wished that he had been. The mes- 
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sage was printed as neatly as that hung 
upon the parted wires. He compared 
the pieces of paper. They were identical, 
both apparently having been torn from 
a cheap memorandum pad. 


Gates’ next move was a hurried search 
of the cabin. He found it as he had 
left it. For all that nothing serious had 
occurred, it was uncanny enough. It 
required all his courage to step outside 
the cabin once more, and go about his 
work as if nothing had happened. As 
he worked he kept a covert lookout, for 
sight of some moving thing nearby. 

The next dawn had come before Gates 
slept, but his vigil had been fruitless. 
However, he had resolved to tell Cobb 
nothing of the previous happening. He 
would stay, and work out the problem 
for himself. Cobb would probably 
laugh at him, and call him a quitter. 
After two hours sleep he rose and 
dressed. The horses were as he had left 
them; in fact nothing had gone amiss 
during the night. 

The day was spent in riding the 
trails. Gates came home tired, rather 
doubting the reality of what he had seen 
the day before. Fatigue precluded all 
thought of keeping watch that night. 
He rose with the sun, and found that 
nothing had been molested; no yellow 
notes had been left. That day he rode 
to Jackson Peak, but said nothing of his 
fears to Jillson, the lookout there. The 
night was peaceful. 


The following day Gates started on 
the longest ride he had so far under- 
taken. It would require the entire day, 
and would lead him through Leaning 
Tree Pass on the return journey. The 
pass was but a narrow cleft in a gran- 
ite ridge, and took its name from a 
leaning spruce which rooted near the 
base of one of the bordering cliffs, and 
grew at such an angle that it extended 
over the trail, and not twenty feet 
above it. 


Before entering the defile Gates had 
noted that Nig was following some dis- 
tance behind. Gates himself was tired 
and sore, and paid but little heed to 
the way, allowing his homeward bound 
mount to choose his footing over a 
path he knew better than did his 
rider. Now and then Gates swung his 
heavy brush knife to cut some obstruct- 
ing branch from the bordering brush. 
He was within fifty feet of the tree 
when the sharp crack of a rifle from the 
top of the cliff to his left broke the 
stillness. Simultaneously there was a 
terrible feline screech from the very 
branches of the leaning tree, and as 
Gates gripped the pommel of his saddle 
to prevent his being unseated by his 
rearing horse, he saw a tawny thing 
catapult itself from the upper branches 
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of the tree and alight in the dense un- 
derbrush below the trail. 


Buck bolted straight under the tree. 
Shaken in every nerve, and terrified, 
Gates allowed his horse to run till the 
roughness of the trail and the animal’s 
own fatigue caused it to slacken to a 
walk. Nig was close beside his compan- 
ion, and as tired as they were from the 
hard run, the horses continued to snort 
with fear, and to sidestep at every sound. 
Gates was limp and white as he dis- 
mounted before his cabin. Unsaddling 
apathetically, he picketed the horses and 
threw himself upon his bunk—to do he 
knew not what. He could even in his 
muddled mind, account for the panther 
lying in wait for its prey upon the pro- 
jecting trunk of the tree, but the shot 
from above was too much. 


Before morning Gates saw the inci- 
dent in the pass in the light of humor 
more than anything else. He was hu- 
miliated by the thought of the sight he 
must have made, clinging to his saddle, 
as his horse raced madly out of danger. 
He was comforted by the fact that he 
could not have helped this, the horse 
had simply taken matters into his own 
hands. Though his nerves were still 
somewhat frazzled by the mystifying 
happenings of the last few days, Gates’ 
resolve to remain at his post became 
firmer than ever. He decided to “see 
this through, or bust.” 


Try as he would he could but attrib- 
ute the shooting of the panther to the 
person who had left the two warnings. 
His reason told him that this might 
easily have been someone else, some 
hunter opportunely arriving. at the top 
of the cliff, and seeing the beast ready 
to spring upon the rider, might have 
shot it. Gates’s rapid departure from the 
scene had left no time for investigation. 
The only course was to return to the 
pass and find out what he could. 


Not caring to make another exhibi- 
tion of his horsemanship, Gates this 
time left the animals in camp, and set 
out on foot. His close escape had left 
its impression upon him. No longer did 
he travel unmindful of things about him. 
His eyes swept every branch within 
sight of the trail. He passed no thicket 
without first peering into it. For all his 
precaution he reached the end of the 
defile without seeing anything out of 
the ordinary. Here a scream from high 
above startled him. Looking up, he saw 
an immense bald eagle sitting upon the 
top of a blasted tree jutting from one 
of the upper cliffs. Directly over the 
pass a line of buzzards wheeled in slow 
patrol, their ugly red necks craned 
downward. Keeping close watch about 
him on the crests of the cliffs above, 
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Gates resolutely went into the narrow 
defile. 

No foe or friend challenged his 
right, and only the occasional angry cry 
of the eagle broke the mountain silence. 
Gates was stepping even jauntily, and 
smiling as he reached a spot almost be- 
neath the tree, then—he leapt at least 
six feet backwards, and raised his rifle. 
From out of the underbrush not thirty 
feet below, came what was bedlam to 
Gates, snapping of twigs, the beating 
of great wings upon the air. A moment 
and he sank down dejected and disgust- 
ed as he saw at least half a score of large 
black buzzards whip their way out of 
the brush and flap hurriedly upward to 
join their soaring kin. His fright had 
been for nothing. 

Crude as was Gates’ woodcraft, he 
realized that the presence of the vul- 
tures was proof enough that there was 
no human about. Courage returned, 
and he began to survey his surroundings. 
Almost the first thing that caught his 
eye was a scrap of yellow paper at- 
tached to the trunk of the tree. In an- 
other moment he was reading: 

“Partner, you almost got yours, but 
I saw the panther first. Anyway, you’re 
a darned poor rider. You pulled leather. 
Remember from now on that all things 
don’t live on the ground. There are 
eagles in the air and panthers in the 
trees. Watch them. So long. I will 
have to take the skin. Maybe you'd 
better not beat it. I may get to like 


The paper was the same as the other 
two pieces. The note was neatly printed, 
properly spelled and punctuated. There 
was something of friendliness in it. In- 
tangible as this was it gave Gates cour- 
age. “I might like you” he mused over 
and over. Could the writer be a woman, 
he asked himself, and replied that such 
could not be. This was not a woman’s 
playground. “Partner.” Something 
forcible about this salutation gripped 
him. It had been Pat Gorman’s almost 
invariable manner of addressing his 
friend. Could it be that Pat Gorman’s 
shade was back in these, perhaps his 
native mountains? No, shades did not 
shoot high power rifles, nor write notes 
on yellow paper, nor wear number six, 
hob nailed shoes. Moreover, Pat had 
worn number nines. 

Gates broke his way into the tangle 
from which the vultures had flown, and 
found the already bloating carcass of 
the panther. Its pelt had been skillfully 
removed. About were the tracks made 
by the same boots as those under the 
cut wire. He made his way back to the 
trail and found the track leading to 
where a horse had been tied. He sur- 
mised that the hunter had lashed the 
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panther skin behind the saddle, mounted 
and ridden off. Gates set off along the 
trail. At the other end of the pass the 
tracks turned sharply to the right and 
into the timber. Gates had followed 
them some distance around the moun- 
tain side before he realized the futility 
of pursuing a trail made twenty-four 
hours earlier. 

It was mid-afternoon when Gates 
reached camp. He noted that the horses 
were as he had left them; then went to 
the cabin. Being ravenously hungry, he 
was about to make a fire when some- 
thing foreign above the table caught 
his attention. 

“Dammit!” he exclaimed, “it’s an- 
other note.” He tore it down and read: 

“Partner, shame on you for not be- 
ing at home when I called. You're not 
nice, but I must admit that you make 
good bread, and your jam was good, but 
that doesn’t count, jam comes in cans. 
See you again. So long.” The note was 
signed this time with a printed initial 
“M”. 

Taking up the rifle that he had just 
put down, Gates rushed from the cabin, 
vowing as he did, “I’ll find that son-of- 
a-gun, if it takes all night.” In the soft 
earth near the door he found the tracks 
of the hob-nailed boots coming and leav- 
ing the cabin. He had no difficulty in 
following to where they reached the 
edge of the grassy sward. Keeping the 
general line of direction he picked up 
the trail on a sandy bar near the stream, 
but lost it hopelessly amongst the boul- 
ders farther on. With mingled anger, 
dejection and humiliation he returned 
to the cabin, certain now that he had 
nothing to fear, but that he was the 
laughable object of some practical joker. 


Entering the cabin, he went direct to 
the can in which his bread was kept. It 
was empty. He vowed that it had held 
half a dozen biscuits, proof of the ma- 
terial appetite of his guest. Though his 
pride was hurt, and his curiosity piqued, 
Gates went about his work with a new 
spirit. This was partly because his old 
strength was returning, partly because 
he was sure of sooner or later meeting 
this mysterious stranger and settling ac- 
counts. For five days he made his pa- 
trols, meeting only the lookout at Jack- 
son Peak and a party of hunters near 
the headwaters of the San Bruno. 


On the fifth night he retired early, 
intending to be up before dawn. His 
plans called for a long ride to the south- 
ward, for the express purpose of calling 
at Gorman’s cattle camp. Already he 
had run across a few of the “G” brand- 
ed cattle as he made his rounds. The 
day’s ride would take him into terri- 
tory he had not yet explored. 
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However, on awakening, he found the 
sun well up. He leaped from bed, slip- 
ped into his clothes, and kindled a fire. 
Next he fed grain to his horse, and ten 
minutes after he had sprung from bed 
he was upon all fours at the edge of 
the pond for his morning drink. 

The water was crystal clear. Gates 
watched the reflection of a tiny white 
cloud pass across the water. The shape 
of the cliff at the pond’s other side ap- 
peared vividly clear, even to the fringe 
of brush at its summit. Dropping fur- 
ther, he touched his mouth to the icy 
water. He closed his eyes for an instant, 
in the pure delight of it. The next mo- 
ment they were wide open, and he had 
leaped backward and erect. There had 
been a heavy splash, and twenty feet out 
in the pond a circle of wavelets widened. 
Some object, a stone perhaps, had fallen. 
But from where, he asked himself. For 
a stone loosened from above to have 
fallen, ricocheting from the face of the 
cliff, was impossible. The cliff over- 
hung, and was too far from the pond 
for any object, not thrown from above, 
to have landed in the spot from which 
the wavelets spread. Some one, no 
doubt his nemesis, had cast the stone 
with the intention of frightening him. 
His anger rose with the helplessness of 
his position. Up there on the summit 
of the cliff, screened by the brush, some 
one was probably laughing at him. Sud- 
denly he dropped to his knees, as if again 
to drink, but this time his eyes were 
open, and cast upwards. Still more 
quickly he sprung up. Another stone, 
as large as his two fists was descending. 
It splashed the water near where the 
other had struck. 


“Damn you,” he shouted to his invis- 
ible tormenter, and shook his fist aloft. 
“Come down and show yourself. Fight 
like a man.” There was no reply, and 
he felt the humiliation of his futile rage. 
He turned and dashed into the cabin, 
grabbing his hat and rifle. Hunger was 
forgotten. He would settle accounts, 
and immediately. 


To reach the top of the cliff necessi- 
tated a short, steep detour, but he was 
soon at the spot from which the stones 
had been hurled. All he saw was another 
scrap of yellow paper. Tearing it from 
the twig, he read: “You shouldn’t get 
angry. I don’t like people who cuss me.” 
The message was not signed, and this 
time was not printed. It had been writ- 
ten hastily, and the writing so disguised 
that Gates could not say whether a man 
or woman had written it. He even 
doubted that it had been either, it might 
have been a wood nymph or mountain 
sprite resenting this intrusion, and tak- 
ing original means of forcing his depart- 
ure. But he would determine the iden- 
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tity of the writer, if he had to do every- 
thing short of murder. A hurried sur- 


vey of the ground revealed the tracks ° 


of the same number sixes. He found 
where the two stones had been pulled 
from their bedding. Taking the trail 
he went straight up to the brushy slope. 
Now it was lost, only to be picked up 
again after a short search. Gates listened 
for some sound from above, but heard 
nothing, though the fleeing miscreant 
could not be more than ten minutes in 
the lead. At length he reached the edge 
of the timber below the upper cliff. 
Ahead stretched a wide snowdrift, dis- 
colored by the detritus from above. The 
trail was now plain, for the tracks lead 
out upon the frozen surface. Reaching 
the base of the cliff they turned abruptly 
to the right. Less than a hundred yards 
father on, however, the tracks led up- 
ward where the cliff was broken away. 
It was the only possible place for ascend- 
ing, so Gates climbed briskly. At the 
top he found the trail again. Here the 
timber was free of underbrush, and he 
could see by the manner in which the 
soft earth was turned up that the person 
ahead had resorted to running. Sud- 
denly, at a big pine, he lost the trail. It 
looked as if the fugitive had climbed 
the tree. Unconsciously Gates looked 


up along the great trunk, bare of limbs 
for a hundred feet. Ashamed and angry 
again, he dropped his gaze to the ground. 
He was not pursuing a squirrel, not 


even a wild cat. This was but a ruse 
to cause him to lose time. Circling 
about, he found the trail leading away 
at right angles to its approach. Here a 
heavy coat of dry pine needles lay upon 
the ground, making the trail all but im- 
possible. 

It was fully half an hour after leav- 
ing the pine that Gates, still upon the 
trail, came around the Northern side of 
the ridge. The air was cold and damp, 
as if in this spot the sun never shone. 
A cold wind, rising from the canyon, 
chilled his sweating face. Gates reached 
the edge of a great drift which stretched 
away to the canyon. It was apparently 
too steep to be negotiated, yet the trail 
led out upon it. To reach its other side, 
nearly a hundred feet away, would re- 
quire treading the most hazardous path 
Gates had ever attempted. He unloaded 
his rifle, that he might use the butt of 
the weapon as an alpenstock. Then 
setting his teeth, he stepped out upon 
the glacial surface. He had no difficulty 
in making the first fifty feet, but here 
the surface steepened. He saw now that 
the snows, perhaps of centuries, had 
filled a deep gorge which emptied into 
the canyon. It seemed as if he could not 
go on; he would not go back. For a full 
minute he stood irresolute, then took a 
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step forward. His foot refused to hold 
upon the glassy surface. Gates struck 
out wildly with the butt of his rifle, 
then, before he was aware of what was 
happening, he was toboganning toward 
the canyon with the speed of a rocket. 
To stop was impossible. His only course 
was in selecting the best possible route, 
he thought, but time give him little 
chance. He remembered, afterwards, 
striking the trunk of a tree, and bound- 
ing oft before he could grasp it. The 
next he knew he lay stunned, against 
some brush in the bottom of the can- 
yon. His murky senses slowly return- 
ing, he moved first his arms, then his 
legs, and lastly his whole body, to find 
with relief that no bones were broken. 
He was sore and bruised. Weakly he 
closed his eyes. 

A shout from above caused Gates to 
start. A figure, apparently that of a 
boy clad in blue dennim overalls and 
jumper, was coming down the slide, 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as he had 
come. The difference in speed was due 
to the fact that the boy was seated upon 
a pole, after the manner of a snow-shoer, 
while he used his own shoes for run- 
ners. 

A moment later the new arrival 
cried, “Oh, have I caused you to be 
killed? Are you badly hurt? Tell me!” 
The voice was that of a girl, soft, plead- 
ing forgiveness. Gates struggled to a 
sitting position, and rubbed his hand 
across his forehead, as if to remove the 
doubts of unreality. He did not answer 
for a time, but looked steadily into the 
girl’s eyes. 

“You? Here?” he cried at length, 
wonderingly. 

“Why yes, it’s me, and here,” she 
said, a little mystified. ““Have you ever 
seen me before?” 

“Yes, that hair, those eyes, there 
could be no others like them.” 

“But where?” she demanded. Seeing 
that he was not seriously hurt, her com- 
posure was returning. 

“On the pier at St. Nazaire, as the 
Atranto was pulling out. It was at 
the rail. You stood below. I asked you 
to come along, and you were answering 
when the siren sounded. Do you remem- 
ber?” He was leaning toward her. 

“Yes, I do remember, but vaguely,” 
she said slowly, “for I was thinking of 
my brother. He belonged to the regi- 
ment that was going home. He is still 
over there.” Her voice trailed to noth- 
ing. 

“What was his name?” Gates de- 
manded eagerly. 

“Pat Gorman.” 

“My God, and you're his sister, and 
here,” he cried as he reached forward 
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and gripped her shoulders. “Pat Gor- 
man was my buddy. And you're his 
sister !”” 

“Yes, yes, and to think that I tried 
to make you leave the country, almost 
killed you. Won't you please shoot 
me?” 

“T will not,” he returned, “but to 
show you what I thought of Pat I’m 
going to do this.” Leaning still farther 
forward, he kissed her forehead. 


“What’s your name?” she inquired 
absently. 

“Benny Gates,” he told her. 

A new light flickered into the brown 
eyes he had thought so strangely allur- 
ing, that day at St. Nazaire. She 
smiled. “Benny,” she said softly, “you 
may kiss me on the lips if you want to. 
A man who was Pat’s buddy can’t be 
so very dangerous.” 


“Now,” he demanded, a moment 
later, “I want to know what you've 
been up to in this yellow note monkey 
business. Trying to run me out?” 

“I'll admit it,” she answered, with 
boyish frankness. “I came up here with 
Dad, and it gets mighty lonesome for 
both of us since Pat is gone. But we 
can’t be glum all the time, so I made 
Dad a bet that I could run every ranger 
off the upper San Bruno, simply by 
keeping him guessing. You should have 
seen that square-head, Nelson, beat it.” 
She laughed at the recollection of what 
she had done to Nelson. Gates did not 
ask her to explain about him then, he 
was satisfied to have an explanation for 
his own dilemma. 


“Do you still want me to go?” he 
asked. 

“No, I don’t. Come on, let’s get out 
of here and down to your own camp. 
I haven’t had any breakfast. My horse 
is tied just back of your cabin in the 
willows by the creek. You're an awful 
boob, Benny, up here where the streets 
aren’t paved, but you'll learn. Come 
on.” She had risen and was holding out 
her hand to him. 

“What will we do when we have 
had breakfast?” he asked, because he 
could not, just then, think of anything 
else. 

“T’ll have to get back to camp. Prom- 
ised Dad that I’d be in by ten. Better 
come along, he’ll be right glad to see 
Pat’s buddy.” 

“How about yourself?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I’m already looking at him. 
Come on, let’s don’t get sentimental,” 
and softly she added, “yet,” but not so 
softly that he did not hear, and he fol- 
lowed her, still wondering if, after all, 
he was not dreaming. 
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This Interesting World 


Sometimes I cAm Glad that I Live In It 








LITTLE SYMBOLISMS OF 
DAILY LIFE 


NE of the interesting things in 
O this interesting world is getting 
acquainted with its gestures, and 
seeing whether it means what it says. 
The spirit of our modern age prides 
itself upon its matter-of-face attitude, 
its business sense, its realism. Never 
before have men looked at life so clearly, 
so rationally, so stripped of self-decep- 
tions. The symbolisms by which men 
have advanced from their dim begin- 
nings of knowledge are not for this age. 
We have left all those behind. 
The figures and symbolical language 
of the poetry of the past are anathema to 
us. The representation of an idea we 


will have none of; let us have the idea 


itse f. 

And yet our daily lives are full of 
symbolisms. A fraternity pin is as deep- 
ly reverenced as was the totem pole of 
the Alaskan, the regalia of a fraternal 
organization carries as elaborate a sym- 
bo.ism as does a Persian rug or an In- 
dian basket. In fact, there seems at 
the present time to be a recrudescence of 
symbolism in children’s games, but in 
ly repudiating it in expression. 

We read patronizing these on the 
symbolism in children’s games, but in 
our own larger games it is not lacking. 
Our whole financial system is an organ- 
ized symbolic system; a slip of paper 
with a signature is an accurately regu- 
lated symbol of value. In Wall Street, 
transactions involving immense sums of 
money are made by an even more in- 
tricate exchange of symbols. Even the 
coin on which the system is based is, to 
some extent, a symbol of value. Taken 
to Tatao or Ashanteeland it becomes 
merely decorative, as a necklace or a 
nose-bangle. 

Many of our methods of providing 
enjoyment, such as a full dress dinner 
or a cabaret entertainment might be 
classed as symbols of pleasure rather 
than as its reality. 

The price paid for a house, a car, a 
garment is accepted as a symbol of its 
value, which may bear no relation to its 
beauty, its comfort, or its usefulness. 

Many people are still mourning the 


loss the country sustained in the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, because social 
drinking was to them a symbol of good- 
fellowship and exaltation, even though 
the effect of liquor on quite a majority 
of people is to make them either quar- 
relsome or sleepy. 

Our fashions are supposed to embody 
beauty and art; having agreed upon this 
conclusion, we accept them as symbols 
of both, even when they bear slight re- 
lation to either. An obvious instance is 
the recent vogue of rouge. Beauty in 
women is greatly enhanced by rich col- 
oring and a clear white skin. Powder 
gives whiteness and rouge gives color; 
perforce, the two together must achieve 
beauty. But copious powder on the 
nose makes it look abnormally large, 
and splotches of red on the cheeks give 
the appearance, at a little distance, of 
a mask. Nevertheless, Milady goes 
forth, not by mistake, but having 
achieved a studied effect. But for the 
idea of rouge as a symbol of beauty, 
nothing could coax her from her bou- 
doir in such a plight. 

We rewrite our Bible in order that 
the man on the street can understand 
it, for it must be rid of symbolism in 
words, that its meaning may be easily 
discerned. Its symbolic language marks 
it as antiquated and belonging to a by- 
gone age whose wisdom could have no 
message for this. 

But the man on the street speaks 
largely in a language of symbolism- 
slang. “Nobody home,” “Bats in the 
belfry,” “The snakes hips,” are sup- 
posedly greatly superior in vividness and 
terseness because of their imaginery. 

Yes, we have no interest in symbol- 
ism.—But have you? Tell us about it. 


—IDA CLAIRE. 





HERE IS A REMINISCENCE 
OF TRUE COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT 
Talking things over! Do you re- 
member—if you were brought up in a 
small country town, of course you do! 
—the village store with its rows of 
shelves. Up in front were drygoods, 
bolt of ginghams and calicoes and what 
not; and farther back were shelves of 


canned goods, while running along their 
length was the whittled counter. And 


‘upon its farther end was an open box 


containing smoking tobacco and loose 
matches. 

The tobacco and matches were gratis, 
possibly to afford some insurance for 
the open barrels of crackers and apples 
which stood all too conveniently close 
to the battered old stove. That old 
stove! That battered and generous old 
stove which wearily upheld its length of 
cobwebbed and rusty pipe! 

Do you remember the momentous 
questions which were threshed out 
o’ nights about the rattling roaring old 
stove? Sort of a village forum, the old 
stove was. And it was something more, 
for about these battered—and brown 
be-spatered—old stoves the country 
over, started those whispers of pub- 
lic opinion which gathered and joined 
until they became the mighty wind 
which swayed the nation’s capitol. 

Those were the days when public 
questions really were talked over and 
dissected and diagnosed; not by profes- 
sional politicians, but by those who were 
most concerned, the people themselves. 
That was real co-operation—not for 
private interest, but in the public good. 
There might have been graft and trick- 
ery in the larger cities, and in the na- 
tional government. There was; no lit- 
tle of it. But in the smaller communi- 
ties THE PEOPLE governed—be- 
cause they talked things over, and they 
knew what was going on. 

Nowadays the corner store is an 
hygenic institution. It handles package 
goods and throws a dustless mop at the 
too venturesome cat. The old stove 
rusts neglected and forgotten in the 
basement while an electric heater con- 
centrates a cheerless heat on some one 
portion of your anatomy. What matter, 
since the store closes on the stroke of 
six? 

The village forum has disbanded. Its 
erstwhile members listen in on the radio 
while Senator Wheatfoot expounds. 
Only for a moment, then they tune in 
to some other station’s jazz concert. 
Let the Senator run the government! 
Ain’t that what he’s paid for? 


—Fenton Fowler. 
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Carmelita of Old San Juan 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


Old San Juan upon its hilltop 

Silent lies with shadows falling— 
From the mission’s ’dobe tower 
Chiming bells are softly calling; 

By the candle-lighted altar 

Praying padres vigil keeping; 
Low-flung, shadowed archways silent— 
Old San Juan lies quiet, sleeping. 


Carmelita! Carmelita! 
Eager is the heart that waits thee! 
Hasten to the heart that waits thee 
By San Juan’s enshadowed wall! 
Ah, carita Carmelita! 
Where the rose of Spain is climbing, 
Hearken to the bells’ soft chiming 
Carmelita, haste then then! 





Carmelita’s footsteps linger, 

While above the silent mountain 

Floats the great white moon in splendor, 
Flooding mission, plaza, fountain. 

Eager lips wait Carmelita, 

Eager eyes grow softer, tender, 

As she strolls across the plaza— 
Carmelita, tall and slender. 


Carmelita! Carmelita! 
Strolling down the moonlit plaza; 
Slowly down across the plaza 
By San Juan’s enshadowed wall. 
Tantalizing Carmelita! 
Knowing very well the passion 
Which thy loitering footsteps fashion— 
Carmelita, haste thee then! 


This is long and long years past now; 
’Dobe walls are crumbled, fallen; 
Neophytes and padres scattered 

Like the rose’s wind-blown pollen. 

But along the plaza’s silence, 

When the round moon tops the mountain 
Still her echoing footsteps loiter, 

Keeping tryst at long-dead fountain. 





Carmelita! Carmelita! 
Eager is the heart that waits thee! 
Hasten to the heart that waits thee 
By San Juan’s enshadowed wall! 

Ah, carita Carmelita! 

Still the mission bells are chiming, 

Still the golden roses climbing— 
Carmelita, haste thee then! 
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SOUI'H OF THE RIO GRANDE 
(Continued from Page 24) 
Chapultepec avenue—the most beautiful 
drive in America. He would rather stay 
at home or walk than appear in a med- 
ium priced car. There is a continuous 
line of Ford jitneys on all the principal 
streets of the capital that will take the 
shopper to any part of the city for five 
cents in American money. You certain- 
ly get your money’s worth in such a 
ride. The driver furnishes more thrills 
during the first five minutes of the ride 
than one can expect on the most exciting 
scenic railway (in fact, many tourists 
are satisfied with one thrilling trip and 
choose the street car during the rest of 
their stay). Here again the distinction 
between classes is evident in the first and 
second class cars that are run. In the 
latter cars are crowded the workers and 
the servants, while the better class rides 

in the first car. 

In the matter of foodstuffs Mexico 
depends a great deal on the United 
States. Walk into any large grocery 
store and you see your favorite brand of 
American made canned goods on the 
shelf. Van. Camp’s Pork and Beans, 
Campbell’s Soups, Del Monte Fruits, 
Alpine Milk, Crystal White Soap, Tree 
Tea—all of them are there and the list 
could be extended almost indefinitely. 
On the street there is probably no one 
article that sells better than California 
Sun-Maid Raisins—the same raisin that 
one might buy in San Francisco or New 
York and for the same price. 

Even the movies are American made! 
If one is homesick, the Mexican movie 
is the best place to see home scenes. All 
this California student had to do to re- 
lieve his lonesomeness was to step into a 
Mexican theater and see the familiar 
California auto numbers on the ma- 
chines in the pictures. The American 
stars were all there—Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin, Doug Fairbanks, and 
all the rest. Even the titles flashed on 
the screen are shown first in Spanish and 
then in English, so great is the influence 
of our nation on this southern republic. 

A surprising number of the people 
speak and understand English. In this 
the Mexicans far excel our own nation. 
The school children are all required to 
take some foreign language. Most of 
them are choosing English as would be 
expected and learning to speak it fluent- 
ly. The economic effect of this can 
easily be imagined. The Mexican chil- 
dren are mastering two languages and 
will be able to carry on business effect- 
ively with English speaking as well as 
with Spanish speaking nations. 

On every side we saw the results of 
the thirty years of peace under Porfirio 
Diaz. Modern school buildings surpas- 
sing most of those of our own country, 
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permanent stone bridges in and near the 
capital city, the most beautiful theater 
in the world, white marble statues erect- 
ed in honor of Mexican heroes—these 
and many other evidences point to the 
material prosperity that Mexico enjoyed 
under this presidential despot. Yet 
there is another result of his reign that 
still remains and one which an Ameri- 
can cannot help but notice. The efforts 
of Diaz to produce a great display of 
material wealth was successful, but in so 
doing he neglected entirely the better- 
ment of the masses of the Mexican peo- 
ple. On the one side stands the half 
completed Mexican National Theater, 
costing already more than $6,000,000 in 
American money and which if it were 
finished could be enjoyed by only a very 
small number of the Mexican people at 
the most. On the other side we see the 
sordid poverty of great masses of Mexi- 
can people. How much more might 
have been accomplished with this $6,000,- 
000 by spending it for the improvement 
of the little mud houses of the ordinary 
person or by conducting an educational 
campaign to teach the people better 
methods of home sanitation. The people 
of this nation are suffering from physi- 
cal sickness as are few nations in the 
world. Their infant death rate is on 
a par with that of the poorer section of 
India. Near Guadalupe this college boy 
watched eleven little children bathing 
in a drainage ditch. Every child with 
a single exception had scabs and other 
sores on his body. Little or no attempt 
is made to require sanitation in the great 
open markets of Mexico. Fresh meat is 
simply black with flies and stacks of 
fresh fruit are piled on the sidewalk 
while dogs and children play and sleep 
together in the gutters. The Obregon 
government is attempting to work out a 
solution for this problem that might 
well have been solved by the proper use 
of some of the money Diaz spent on 
beautiful public buildings and other dis- 
play. 

Probably the greatest result that has 
come out of the revolution since 1910 
is the attempt that is being made to 
govern for the great masses of the com- 
mon people rather than for the Cienti- 
ficos. With this effort has come a new 
spirit among the common people them- 
selves. In Cuernavaca this is especially 
evident. Some of the hardest fighting 
of the revolution took place here in this 
stronghold of the Zapatist brothers dur- 
ing the latter days of the conflict, but 
some of the most beneficial results are 
likewise appearing. Though we saw 
great haciendas completely destroyed 


and extensive fields with some of the 
richest soil in all Mexico remaining 
idle, yet we saw something else. We 
witnessed a little of what the new spirit 
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is doing for these people. I was con- 
versing with an official in Obregon’s 
government as our train wound its way 
back and forth down the side of the 
mountain into the valley. 

“This section used to produce the 
sugar supply for all Mexico,” he said. 
“Thirty-one men owned the whole val- 
ley at that time,” he continued, “and 
simply ground the life out of the thous- 
ands of peons working for them. You 
could walk the streets of that little town 
below us and never see a smile on the 
faces of the people.” He paused thought- 
fully for a time and then continued, 
“The crops of sugar aren’t so great now, 
but the people have learned to smile and 
there is music where there was silence 
before. After all,” he concluded, “don’t 
you think that happiness is better than 
large crops of sugar?’ And I did! 

This is the new spirit that has come 
to Mexico out of ten years of revolu- 
tion. 





A DELIGHTFUL DISCOVERY 
(Continued from Page 25) 
in the public schools makes it impossible 
for the children to do sincere work 
there. She strongly advocates studios 
for school children where they can lo- 
cate and develop their talents. 

“I do enjoy seeing them start out 
true to their ideas and watching them 
develop under suggestion and environ- 
ment. It will cultivate a desire for real 
art in the coming generation of this 
town—to which I am becoming very 
much attached,” she smilingly added. 

I do not wonder that she is attached 
to the place where she came for a few 
weeks rest, found a delightful location, 
remodeled a barn into a charming studio 
—now surrounded by oaks, climbing 
roses, hollyhocks—and best of all beside 
a gurgling brook. 

While we were sitting beside a clump 
of hollyhocks dropping crumbs of cake 
—(Miss Boye’s crumbs were very gen- 
erous in size)—to the animals, there 
was a surreptitious cough by the gate. 
Looking up we beheld the Indian 
woman of my morning’s experience, 
who, immediately upon our discovery 
said, with the voice of a child, “Sister 
Boye I not get much washin’ do to- 
day—” 

“All right Minnie, go inside and I 
will get you something later,” and my 
charming hostess turned her attention 
to me while Minnie, in contrast to her 
guileless speech, marched majestically 
past us into the studio. Then more fully 
did I realize the charm of truth and 
simplicity that hold Bertha Boye’ at her 
studio in the shadow of the western 
hills, while at the same time will I urge 
and hope that she may place her work 
before an appreciative public. 
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“THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST” 


HIS is the name of a book by 

James Baikie, the archeologist, 

and was lately issued by the Mac- 
millan Company. It tells more than one 
could easily find out for himself in five 
years of miscellaneous reading—more, 
we mean, about half-forgotten heroes 
of law, justice, and the best sort of hu- 
manism. There are thirteen chapters, 
with thirty-two illustrations, a map and 
a bibliography. Among the subjects 
dealt with, in the most modern and sci- 
entific spirit of Abydos, Thebes, Za- 
gash, “the typical city-state of early 
Babylonia,” Troy, Mycenae, Knossos 
and Gezer. We turn to the two chap- 
ters which tell the story of primitive 
Babylonia, in the days of Eridu, Akkad, 
Erech and other towns and regions, of 
the legends recorded by Berosus some- 
thing like 4500 years ago. Our author 
tells us that the trade routes to Syria 
and Arabia were “better organized in 
the third millenium B. C. than they 
have ever been since. As we read, comes 
that marvel, that record-stone of the 
laws of Hammurabi received from the 
Sun God “whose attendants are recti- 
tude and right.” The family is the unit 
in this justly-famous code ; there are trade 
guilds, jerry-builders, usurious money- 
lenders, unskilled physicians, land and 
irrigation laws, of the most just and en- 
lightened character, and strict regula- 
tions for wine-selling are a feature of 
this earlier code of which we have so 
complete a record. Ancient Babylonia 
had slaves, but they could buy their 
freedom and were protected from abuse. 
Was not Hammurabi one of the earliest 
of humanists? 


We turn to the chapters on ancient 
Egypt, and study the life of that great 
reformer, Akhenaten, whose courage of 
his convictions was so great that he tried 
to give the old world one sole and uni- 
versal God, and therefore built his new 
city of Tell-el-Amarna, and its temple, 
centuries ahead of its time, wherein 
were no mysteries. All of his ideas were 
peaceful, and rested on the might of 
thought, not upon a priesthood, a host 





of gods and a vast army. This human- 
ist was one of the most attractive per- 
sons in ancient history. 

If we turn to the sacred books of the 
Chinese, we find such sayings as these: 
“If you do not quarrel, no one of earth 
will be ab‘e to quarrel with you,” and 
“A gentleman never hits a man when 


he is down.” 
Charles H. Shinn 





“ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN” 


HE beauty of this book appeals at 

once to every bibliophile. It was 
printed and bound by Blackie and Son 
of Glasgow and comes to us from the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company of New 
York. We do not know the price, but 
simply as a book this one seems to us 
worth five or six dollars to anyone who 
knows the mechanical difficulties which 
lie in the road to perfect bookmaking. 


But now we turn to the literary val- 
ues of “Ancient Man in Britain,” and 
find them both large and enduring. The 
author is Donald A. Mackenzie who 
wrote “Egypt in Myth and Legend.” 
He is an anthropologist of wide, well- 
earned reputation and as the “Fore- 
word” by Professor G. Elliot Smith of 
the University of London tells us, has a 
clear conception of the “Unity of An- 
thropology,” of knowledge of the move- 
ments of primitive peoples from land 
to land, of changes in climate, of geo- 
graphical changes, of cultural history, 
and everything else from which facts in 
his line can be gathered. By his methods, 
the author has given “luminous expres- 
sion to this clear vision of the history 
of man and civilization as it affects 
Great Britain.” 

As we read the volume and study its 
maps and other illustrations, we are 
moved to go even further than Dr. 
Smith does in his foreword. The au- 
thor’s thirteen chapters have made us 
understand for the first time what the 
world was like in the days when the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean were in- 
land lakes, when there was no British 
Channel, no Irish Sea. This author 





more than justifies the appearance of 
his book; the story that he has to tell 
us is told in a manner that makes “An- 
cient Man in Britain” a literary event 
of the first rank—a treasure of a book 
for the private library. 

—Charles H. Shinn. 





THE GLORIES OF GREECE 

E have been reading two books of 

especial importance and interest. 
The first one comes from the Harvard 
University Press and its title is “The 
Achievement of Greece.” The author, 
Dr. William Chase Greene, is assist- 
ant professor of Greek and Latin in 
Harvard, and he has given a new sort of 
book, about the art, history, literature, 
philosophy and ideals of the Greeks in 
their City-States such as Sparta and 
Athens in their best period. Some of his 
chapters contrast ancient Greece and 
our modern world, describe men in the 
making, the land as well as the people, 
daily life, the finding of beauty, the in- 
dividual as related to society, the rise of 
conceptions of man and the universe and 
then—the dramatists, Socrates, Plato, 
“The Republic,” and the all-containing 
conception of humanism at its very best, 
a living principle which surveys “the 
path that men have trod and are still 
treading” and “helps them as wisely as 
it may” to find the paths that lead most 
surely “towards the light.” 

In this magnificent piece of literary 
work, one of the noblest studies of a 
great subject that has ever come from 
Harvard, the reader finds a clear ac- 
count of the rise of conscience as shown 
in the sayings of the seven sages, the 
law-givers, the oracles, the poets, and 
more than all else in the life and the 
death of Socrates in Plato’s account of 
the serene old age of Cephalus, the plays 
of the three greatest tragic writers, the 
views of Heroditus and Thucydides, 
Above all else, it is to Plato, the Utop- 
ian leader as well as humanist, that we 
turn with eager and ever-increasing de- 
light in his methods of discussing the 
ultimate aims and values of human life. 
Socrates by his stubborn questionings 
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and love of wisdom, which he ever calls 
“virtue,” stands out as one of the most 
admirab‘e of the idealists of the past. 

Dr. Greene tells us in his preface that 
his father, Prof. Herbert E. Greene of 
Johns Hopkins, “has not only helped 
me with the proofs... . but... . twenty 
years ago gave me my first lesson in 
Gre-k.” He has himself studied at Har- 
vard and at Oxford, and has taught the 
classics at Radcliffe and Harvard. 

* * #* 


The second beok we have been read- 
ing is upon the same general subject and 
comes from the Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford University. Its title is “The Pag- 
eant of Greece.” It is one of several 
volumes, all edited by that well-known 
classical scholar, Dr. R. W. Livingstone. 
One of them is “A Defense of Classical 
Education.” In the volume before us, 
with many portraits, illustrations and 
translations, we are given a rapid re- 
view of the achievements of Heroditus, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, Menan- 
der, Euripides, and that satirist, Theo- 
critus, Alexandria, who created that 
Gargantuan character, “Gorgo.” He 
was famous for his epigrams, but it was 
Simonides who wrote, centuries earlier, 
those lines (on the Spartans who fell at 


Plataea in 479 B. C.): 
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“Into the dark death-cloud they passed, 
to set 
Fame on their own dear land, for fade- 
less wreath, 
And dying, died not. Valour lifts them 
yet 
Into the splendour from the night be- 
neath.” 
It was Demodocus who wrote these 
lines on a surgeon of his day: 
“The patient surely had been lame for 
life, 
So Scalpel, pitying, killed him with his 
knife.” Charles H. Shinn 





“THE SHADOWY THIRD” 
ISS ELLEN ANDERSON 
GHOLSON GLASGOW, of 

kichmond, Virginia, known to the read- 
ing public as plain Ellen Glasgow, 
comes from old colonial stock, and in 
her life, as in her writings, maintains 
the bect American ideals. Her first 
novel, ““The Descendants,” appeared in 
1897. Thirteen others and one volume 
of poems have been published since then, 
all worth close reading and a permanent 
place in the library. Her latest book, 
which came last autumn from Double- 
day, Page & Co., marks a new departure 
in important respects, and still, one 
thinks, very much belongs to the tradi- 
tions and the old family stories of Vir- 
ginia’s dignified Colonial Dames of to- 


day who must have heard many such 
strange tales as these seven in Miss 
Glacgow’s “The Shadowy Third” from 
nurses and ancient white-haired rela- 
tions. We are too young as yet, out here 
in California, and too much in the 
whirlpool of eddying modern life, to hear 
much of homesteads where the sins and 
shames of other generations still dwell, 
and where terrors walk by night. Never- 
theless, we do sometimes receive just 
such impressions as these weird glimpses 
of another world closely linked with 
this one hold for thoughtful readers. 

If one chooses, he can first read Bul- 
wer’s thrilling tale of The Haunted 
House dominated so long by one power- 
ful human will. Or he can think of 
three or four of the best of Edgar Allen 
Poe's stories. Then he will be in the 
mood to enter the imaginative atmos- 
phere of “The Shadowy Third,” which 
none the less belongs to a reasonable and 
comprehensible spiritual order of things. 

By far the most impressive of these 
seven old family traditions is the one 
which gives the book its name. It is a 
wonderful account of a nurse’s experi- 
ences with the great surgeon, Roland 
Maradick—¢great, fascinating, but un- 
utterably vile, who has murdered his 
only chi'd and is killing his wife by 
inches. —To them comes back the child, 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Yes, certainly I get down to facts. As 
I say, I have a room at Ambetti’s. I get 
a job in a cafe up town. I learn to speak 
the English. Then she come— 


They plan to stay at Ambetti’s until 
they get a letter and money from an 
uncle in San Francisco, then they go 
live with him. 


“But the weeks pass and no letter 
come, and what little money they have 
soon go. Papa he too old to work, and 
Rosa she don’t make much from the 
flowers that she sell. Finally Ambetti 
he get mad. Every day I hear him go to 
the rooms next to mine, where they 
live, and he shout: ‘No letter yet? Well, 
I tell you what, you got to pay somehow 
or I throw you out!’ But he don’t do 
it, and pretty soon I guess why. It was 
little Rosa.” He paused again, and lift- 
ing his violin drew the bow across the 
strings. 


“She was like that,” he said. “Just as 
clear and sweet, and I guess even Am- 
betti think he like her pretty well. Any- 
way long time go by and no letter come. 
Then one day I hear Ambetti shouting 
in Rosa’s room: ‘What! no money yet?’ 
he say. ‘Well, I tell you one thing, if 
you're going to stay here any longer, 
you’re going to marry me and stay as 
my wife. 
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AT TONTINO’S 
(Continued from Page 25) 

“That make me crazy, and I run out 
of my room and go to her door and 
throw it open. ‘Don’t you marry him, 
Rosa,’ I cry. ‘He no good man. I'll lend 
your papa money to pay the rent, I get 
better job soon. I'll earn enough for 
all.’ 

“ “Marry him!’ she say. ‘Marry him?’ 
And with that she pulled the cloth off 
the table and laid it on the floor. And 
she run here and there gathering up her 
things to throw into it. 

“Then Ambetti he get very angry, and 
he go catch her, and he grab her two 
wrists in one of his big hands, and he 
twist her around so she face him and 
he say: ‘None of that! You going to 
stay here. You're going to marry me, 
girl. I’ll teach you to do what I say.’ 
and he raised his arm to strike her. 

“Papa Pasquale was over at the little 
table by the stove. He must have been 
cutting bread when the trouble started, 
for when I came in he was standing there 
with a big knife in his hand. But when 
Ambetti go to hit Rosa, he make a funny 
running jump to get between them and 
the blow fall on him. 

“Rosa she jerk herself free and run 
into the next room and slam the door be- 
hind her. Ambetti he so mad now his 
face is purple, and he hit Papa again and 
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send him down on his knees. But the 
old man. gets to his feet, quick like a cat; 
then Ambetti reaches for his throat ond 
I am not sure how it happen, but next 
thing I know I had grabbed the knife 
out of Pasquale’s hand and—Ambetti 
was dead.” 

The listener’s eyes narrowed: 
“Umph!” he murmered. “And then?” 

“Papa Pasquale called, ‘Rosa, Rosa!’ 
And she come back into the room. Just 
then there was a knock on the door. I 
looked at Rosa. She had backed to the 
window and was standing there white 
as a little ghost. ‘Who did it?’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I killed Ambetti,’ I answered. 

“There was a second knock. Some- 
thing had to be done, so I crossed to the 
door and opened it just a little. It was 
only the postman, and he handed me a 
letter for Rosa.” 

“From her uncle, I suppose,” surmised 
Brooks. 

“Yes,” nodded Camarillo. “There 
was a check in it for five hundred dol- 
lars. He say for her and Papa to get 
some fine clothes and come to live with 
him in San Francisco; he have a nice 
restaurant and make much money. He 
had not written sooner because Rosa she 
get a mistake in the address when she 
write to tell him they had arrived in 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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JOAQUIN MURIETA 
(Continued from Page 23) 
myself in a long low room, extending 
the entire length of the house, with win- 
dows on each side and a sharp pointed 
roof. Benches were placed along the 
wall, and at one end was a raised plat- 
form. It had no doubt, once been used 
as a dance hall. Turning to leave I no- 
ticed a small room, to the right of the 
stairs. I pushed open the door which 
yielded readily enough, and looked in. 
It was empty save for a heap of faded 
discolored curtains which lay in a heap 

on the dusty floor. 

“T returned to the lower part of the 
house, and again the deadly chill of the 
place struck me. I poked the fire vic- 
iously and vainly endeavored to warm 
my chilled hands. Every once in awhile 
my eyes were drawn as by a magnet, 
toward the foot of the stairs. That 
part of the room was in shadow; but I 
could hear a soft rustling as of wom- 
en’s garments; and once I thought I 
heard a low sigh. Suddenly the vague 
doubts and fears I had experienced 
since entering the house crystalized 
themselves into concrete form. Some 
unseen presence in the house was watch- 
ing me, spying upon my every move- 
ment with furtive, malicious eyes. 

“T tried to shake off this feeling but 
it persisted. With an impatient exclam- 
ation I picked up the candle and went 
over to examine that part of the room 
more closely. I let the candle play over 
and around the spot, subjecting both 
floor and ceiling to the closest scrutiny, 
but all I saw was the accumulated dust 
of years which lay thick over every- 
thing, save those tell tale stains. 

“I returned to the fire and sat down. 
I knew now that there was a malignant 
spirit in the house, watching, waiting. 
All about me the shadows deepened. 
Strange, ghostly shapes, born of the 
night, and the fog without, hovered 
around me. 

“T felt myself growing drowsy, which 
no doubt made me fanciful. I arose and 
made preparations for bed. I placed 
the stool close at hand, and on it put 
the two candles, a box of matches and 
my revolver; then crept shiveringly be- 
tween the blankets. 

“I was tired out after my three days 
ride, but for a long time I could not 
sleep, and lay with wide open eyes, star- 
ing into the room, now filled with a 
pallid light. I lay and listened to the 
uncanny noises; the unhallowed whis- 
perings and mutterings of the old crime 
stained house, which now that darkness 
had fallen, could relieve itself of its 
guilty burden. At last, utterly worn out, 
I fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a light touch on 
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my arm, and sat up, wide awake in an 
instant. A young man, dressed in black 
velvet, with a scarlet silk sash knotted 
around his slender waist, stood beside 
my bed. I stared at him speechlessly for 
a moment then demanded as I stepped 
hastily to the floor: 

“Who are you? How did you get 
here? What do you want?” 

“Who I am, Senor,” the young man 
answered, “matters but little; how I got 
here still less, but what I want—ah, 
Senor, that is something entirely differ- 
ent,” and he looked at me with a flash- 
ing smile which showed all of his white, 
even teeth. To my surprise I found my- 
self waiting for his request, whatever it 
might be, quite ready to grant it, if 
humanly possible. 

He approached me with my violin, 
which I had left on the table when I 
unpacked my blankets, in his hand. 

“My friends and I,” he began in that 
soft voice of his, which spoke English 
with just the faintest trace of an ac- 
cent, “are giving a little dance tonight 
in the upper room of this house. Un- 
fortunately we are short one musician, 
a violinist, as it happens, and knowing 
of your presence I wondered if you 
would be so good as to play for us?” 

I bowed my head in token of assent, 
sensing that back of the courteously 
worded request was a command not 
lightly to be ignored. 

“Anything to oblige, Senor,” I 
sured him, “when do I begin?” 

“At once,” he answered, “be so good 
as to follow me.” 

Grasping my violin I followed my 
strange guide up the stairs to the upper 
room where an astonishing sight met my 
eyes. The bare walls were covered with 
the native colors of Mexico; while hun- 
dreds of candles cast a soft mellow glow 
over the room. The floor had been 
sanded for dancing, and on the benches 
were seated gay Senoritas and gallant 
caballeros. 

My guide led me straight to the 
raised platform where I found an aged 
man tuning his guitar. He looked up at 
my approach, nodded gr avely, then at 
a gesture from my companion, com- 
menced to play. Graceful figures bent 
and swayed and dipped to the seductive 
music of sunny Spain, while dominating 
over all was the man responsible for my 
presence among them. At his side, shar- 
ing with him in the honors was one 
more beautiful than the rest, whom they 
called Rosita. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe her save to say that she was petite 
and slender with a girlish youthfulness 
and charm in which one sensed that for 
her time stood still, that even in her 
old age she would still retain her viva- 
city and winsomeness. 
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JOAQUIN MURIETA 
(Continued from Page 39) 

During an interval in the -dance I 
tried to learn from my companion the 
identity of the young man and his com- 
panions, but I found him singularly 
averse to talking, meeting all my ques- 
tions with a shrug of the shoulders, or 
a shake of the head. 

After the intermission the dance went 
on more fast and furious than before, 
while I played wildly, madly in an ef- 
fort to keep up with my companion. 

All at once the music stopped sudden- 
ly as a clock run down. A dance which 
was just beginning broke up and the 
dancers, singly and by twos and threes 
left the room. Of all that motley throng 
only the young man and I were left. 
He thanked me for the part I had taken 
in the night’s entertainment, adding 
with another of his gleaming smiles, 
which by now I had come to look for: 

“T have no desire, Senor, that you 
should go unrewarded for your efforts 
this night. Come.” I followed him 
obediently and he led me straight to the 
small room at the head of the stairs; as 
he threw open the door I noticed a 
small iron chest, which stood in the cen- 
ter of the room, and which I was quite 
certain had not been there before. 
Throwing back the lid my eyes were 
dazzled by a splendid array of precious 
gems. I could only stare at them in 
speechless amazement. 

“You like them, yes?” the young 
man’s vo‘ce cut across the silence. 

“Like is a feeb’e word,” I answered. 
“IT have never seen their equal,” and 
kneeling before the chest I ran my fin- 
gers throvgh their gittering loveliness. 
Many of them were mounted in heavy 
o'd fashioned settings, the gold alone 
worth a fortune. There were loose 
stones of all kinds, and diamonds worth 
a king’s ransom. My companion watched 
me with keen interest. 

“T see you love as well as appreciate 
the beavtiful, he began, “as a mark of 
my gratitude you shall have your choice 
of them tomorrow.” 

I arose to my feet and looked at him. 
He must have read the disbelief in my 
eyes for he continued quickly: 

“T mean it, Senor, you shall have your 
choice of these tomorrow. When you 
come for them you will find the door 
closed. Open it and the jewels are 
yours.” 

I meant to ask why the jewels could 
not be mine tonight as well as tomor- 
row, but refrained. 

“IT guess I can open the door all 
right,” I answered nonchalantly, “if it 
is not locked.” 

“The door will not be locked, Senor,” 
he assured me. “I, Joaquin, give you 
my word.” 
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“Joaquin »’ I gasped, “then you 
are »” but I got no further. 

“T have told vou once before tonight 
that who I am does not matter,” he 
said coldly, “I but seek to reward you 
for your services. I repeat, if you can 
open this door tomorrow, you are at 
liberty to take your choice of the jewels. 
It is all very simple. And, now, good 





‘night, Senor! you have had a hard day 


and a strenuous night; it is but right 
that you should sleep.” 

Before I could demur I found myself 
on the stairs. At the bottom my foot 
slipped in something wet and sticky. I 
fell headlong, striking my head on the 
sharp edge of the lowest step, in my 
ears rang a strange discordant laugh, 
vibrant with mockery, and I knew no 
more. 

When I opened my eyes I saw that it 
was morning. The sun was high in the 
heavens, but the room in which I lay 
sprawled in an unsightly heap on the 
floor was still shrouded in gloom. 

I picked myself up, and found that 
save for a slight swelling on the side of 
my head, where it had come in sharp 
contact with the step, I was uninjured. 
I examined the boards that had been 
my bed, and found that the stains on 
them were dry, and had been dry for 
many years. On what then had I slipped 
and all but broken my neck? Even my 
shoes, which I examined critically, failed 
to give a clew to the mystery. 

I ate a hasty breakfast, packed my 
belongings, and prepared the burros for 
instant departure. But I was determined 
before I left that ill omened house to 
have another look at Joaquin’s treasure. 

I was not surprised to find the door 
shut, and looked at it speculatively. 
There was much in that house of mys- 
tery I could not hope to understand. 
Was the young man, I wondered, whom 
I had seen and talked to, the dematerial- 
ized spirit, or ghost, as we more famil- 
iarly term it, of Joaquin Murieta, or 
was the experience I had had merely a 
vivid dream? I looked around the room; 
all was as I had seen it first. The dust 
and cobwebs of years lying thick over 
everything. No footsteps marked the 
grimy floor save my own. It must have 
been a dream, I told myself, and the 
jewels just a part of the dream itself. 
Then, as if in contradiction to this rea- 
soning I felt gingerly the sore spot on 
my head. That, at any rate, was real 
enough. 

Suddenly I remembered Joaquin’s 
words: “If you can open the door the 
jewels are yours.” I resolved to put 


them to test. It would surely be easy 
enough to open the door, even force it, 
if necessary. I pushed against it some- 
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POETS AND THINGS 


Impertinent Comment on Contemporary 
Verse by the Poetry Editor 


NE of the Poetry Editor’s 
O friends, himself a poet, adheres 

strictly in his reading as in his 
writing to the older forms of verse. 
None of the modern freedom for him. 
What was good enough for Longfellow 
and Shelley and Keats and Milton— 
the Poetry Editor takes these names at 
random from his friend’s list of authori- 
ties—is all suffici-nt for him. Free verse 
is as the proverbial red rag to the tra- 
ditional bull. And so he labors earnestly 
and consistently with the Poetry Editor 
to the end that not only may vers libre 
be omitted from Overland columns but 
also all mention of it. 

Another poetic friend leans strongly 
toward the modern verse. It is more 
than a leaning, it is a decided twist. And 
yet it must be confessed that his attitude 
is far more broad-minded than that of 
the other poet, for he does concede to 
the older forms of verse whatever of 
value and beauty the ages have given 
them. His objection to them is, that— 
in the hands of contemporary writers— 
the long accepted forms have degenerated 
into mere formality; it is form without 
substance. And so he too labors with 
the Poetry Editor—by suggestion rather 
than argument or pleading—that Over- 
land may be “modernized.” 

It is a difficult situation for the 
Poetry Editor. He respects the sincerity 
of beth, even if he cannot accept the 
dictum of either. He cannot please the 
one without offending the other. But, 
after all, why should it be a difficult 
situation? Poetry—both in its produc- 
tion and its acceptance—is a purely in- 
dividual matter. If to the one “‘a-a-b-b” 
is the only poetry there is, then to that 
one any group of words which has—no 
matter what its substance of beauty— 
neither rhyme nor meter, is nothing 
more than prose. And if the other finds 
poetic beauty in matter which to the ma- 
jority contains merely pessimistic gloom, 
that still is for him pure poetry. 

And so they must both concede to the 
Poetry Editor his individual right to 
find beauty where for him it lives—vers 
libre as in the older forms. It is in both. 
Sometimes—not infrequently—it is a 
stronger beauty because it is freed from 
the shackles which rhyme and meter 
would place upon it. But beauty is after 
all the essential thing. Rhyme or the ab- 
sence of it is merely an incident, to be 
determined according as the beauty of 
the thought may best be expressed in one 
form or the other. Not an unimportant 
incident, for many details make for per- 
fection, but—to the Poetry Editor— 
verse cannot attain to the dignity of 
poetry unless it expresses beauty. 

Now one of the strongest arguments 


in favor of vers libre which has recently 
come to the Poetry Editor is that little 
volume by Nancy Barr Mavity, “A 
Dinner of Herbs.” Written of and for 
wee daughter Nancy, the brief pages are 
full of an exquisite lyric beauty which 
sings of sunshine and shadow. Poignant 
experiences of motherhood are spoken 
with that charm and dignity, that sim- 
plicity of love, which places these poems 
among the finest expressions of any age. 
But it is perhaps in the poems which 
deal directly with the wee sprite herself 
that readers will find the greatest charm. 
Just one brief quotation: 
“Little daughter of my heart, 
In the tired years when the winds of 
the world have drooped, 
Will you hold ever secure 
For the secret brightness of your spirit, 
The blue and the yellow and rose of a 
sunny garden? 
And always, always, 
A little floating, wandering breeze of 
laughter ?” 
(“A Dinner of Herbs” by Nancy Barr 
Mavity. Thos. Seltzer, Inc.) 

And if one desires arguments both in 
favor of and against free verse—and the 
older forms as well!—the Poetry Editor 
takes pleasure in referring him to the 
newly published “Second Anthology” of 
the Verse Writers’ Club of Southern 
California, from the Harr Wagner 
press. Here are 150 pages of verse, rep- 
resenting that which has been pro- 
nounced by various judges the best work 
of the club members. Being represented 
therein, the Poetry Editor feels free to 
svggest that possibly a censorship of 
critics as well as of verse might very 
well be instituted. Certainly poems have 
been given place by some of these critics 
which display glaringly obvious faults 
in technique—and there is no doubt they 
were passed in spite of their weaknesses 
because of the personal appeal of the 
poem to the critic. But it is a volume of 
which all California may be proud, not- 
withstanding, and gives perhaps a fairer 
index to the poetic production of the 
Los Angeles region than could be ob- 
tained through any other method. 

Also from Harr Wagner’s press, and 
also by a poet of the sovth, is a thin 
volume by Lenore C. Schutze. It is, 
very frankly, a miscellany of personal 
expression, and for this reason it con- 
tains some verse which might better have 
been omitted. There are, nevertheless, 
no few poems of beauty. “My Son” will 
have its appeal to every mother. 

The San Francisco bay region has had 
its poets. Joaquin Mille:, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Ina Coolbrith, E. R. $3!!.—the list 
might be almost indefinitely extended— 
lived and wrote here. Some gained fame 
and left. Others are still with us, and 
among the “older guard” is Henry 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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=m POETS AND THINGS 
(Continued from Page 41) 
Meade Bland, of San Jose. Because he 
is a poet and a friend of poets, because 
he has given so much of inspiration to 
younger writers, his “Sierran Pan’ de- 
serves a wider distribution than its local 
printing may give it. There is in it the 
spirit of undying youth, a strength and 
beauty well worthy of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s introduction. The Poetry Editor 
would like to quote more at length, but 
—-since it portrays the poet himself— 
gives only this: 
KINDNESS 
Would’st thou be kind? delay not till 
the morrow; 
For he who waits for kindness waits in 
sorrow. 

One of the most beautiful booklets 
which have come to the Poetry Editor 
is that unassuming little volume by 
Henrietta Crosby Penny, “Some Cali- 
fornia Memories.” It is a group of eight 
sonnets, all written and published—in 
Overland and the Lyric West—in the 
last five years. And the volume is pub- 
lished “in commemoration of her nineti- 
eth birthday.” But here are no sonnets 
to “Death,” no hint of gloom or decay. 
Leave that to the younger poets! Here 
is the breath of mountain loveliness, of 
youth upspringing to meet the dawn. 
And—O Critic!—let it be said that 
here is the sonnet in its purity of form, 
in all the dignity of its destined beauty. 
Younger poets who venture upon “son- 
net variations” might well learn at the 
knee of this “young writer” of ninety 
years. 

THE MADRONE 
Madrone to burn upon my fire! No, 


no, 

I would not stain my soul with such a 
crime; 

In spring, in summer and in autumn 
time, 

I’ve seen these mountain trees in beauty 
grow. 

In spring-time, blossoms, waxen, ivory 
white, 

In summer, shining leaves of cool, dark 
green, 

In autumn, scarlet berries with the 
sheen 

Of bird’s wings pausing in their migrant 
flight. 

Its tawny yellow bark through all the 
year 

Tells of its presence among somber 
trees; 

Its glossy leaves, unharmed by sun or 
breeze, 


Proclaim this forest tree without a peer. 


Oh, woodman, hold thy hand,—let 
beauty be 

Reason enough for sparing this rare 
tree! 


—RHenrietta Crosby Penny 
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JOAQUIN MURIETA 
(Continued from Page 40) 
what impatiently. I was anxious to get 
it over with and be gone from the house 
forever. It resisted my every effort. I 
paused to consider. Could Joaquin have 
been lying and was the door locked, 
after all? I could see no key in the lock 
and made up my mind for another at- 
tempt. I stepped back and made a short 
running charge, a mode of attack which 
should have proved effective on any- 
thing as old and flimsy as this. It still 
opposed me and I drew back wiping the 

perspiration from my face. 

I looked from the window and saw 
the sun shining on the opposite side of 
the road, but this house of evil, like 
some noxious plant, seemed always lurk- 
ing in obscurity. All at once I felt again 
those malignant eyes upon me. Dark 
shapes, pregnant of still darker deeds, 
hovered around me. Uncanny forces 
were silently pitting themselves against 
my puny strength, none the less potent 
because unseen. 

With an effort I shook off the de- 
pression which threatened to engulf me. 
I would not give in now, I could not. 
I am not a rich man and the jewels 
were worth a fortune. All it required 
was a little more effort on my part and 
they would be mine. 

I gathered myself for another on- 
slaught on the door, and as I did so I 
realized how futile any effort on my part 
would be. A mighty force was barring 
my way, and I, in all the pride of my 
boasted strength and manhood, was but 
a feeble thing against it. 

As the realization of this came to me 
I became suddenly afraid. Afraid of 
the unknown; of the unseen shapes 
around me, which pressed so close I 
could almost feel them. 

I took a hesitating step toward the 
door, and as I did so from all over the 
house burst a wild, mad peal of de- 
moniacal laughter, whose savage force 
seemed to rock the place to its very foun- 
dations. I did not wait for more, but 
fled incontinently down the stairs away 
from the accursed spot, and am _ not 
ashamed to say that when I sprang on 
the back of my burro I was trembling 
violently with a thousand conflicting 
emotions in which terror, stark and 
sheer, predominated. 

Brown paused while I revolved over 
and over in my mind the strange story. 

“Have you any explanation?” I ven- 
tured at last. : 

He shook his head. “Some things are 
beyond human explanation,” he replied, 
“the more I think of them the more I 
realize that: 

“There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our 


philosophy.” B. G. Rousseau. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
unseen by all excepting a few, and, as 
the nurse believes, it is this child, this 
“invisible judgment” that kills the great 
surgeon “at the very moment when he 
most wanted to live.” 

It is not only the most impressive, 
but the most complete of the seven tales, 
and its illustrations by Elenore Plaisted 
Abbott adds to its meaning. But all the 
rest of the seven will be read and talked 
about with deep seriousness. The last 
one, “Jordan’s End,” and the one en- 
titled “A Point of Morals,” are two 
that could easily have been developed 
into long mystery novels of the most ap- 
proved type. The famous alienist of one 
of these tales sums it up by saying: 
“There is such a thing, my dear young 
lady, as a conscientious murderer.” Sad 
beyond words, and still intensely human, 
is the story of the Blantons of the old 
“Whispering Leaves” plantation—the 
story of a forlorn little child and his old 
nurse, Mammy Rhody who comes back 
from the Beyond to care for her foster 
child and carries him out of the flames 
of the burning mansion. 

The one tale out of the seven which 
this reviewer finds least to his mind is 
“Dare’s Gift”—the account of an old 
home forever haunted by unspeakable 
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unfaith and treachery. Thus the place 
is so possessed by the evil deeds of long- 
dead occupants that it overpowers the 
devotion of Mildred Beckwith, the 
young lawyer’s wife. Her sufferings and 
remorse, his love and forgiveness, make 
a tragic whole, for one knows beyond 
question that though he forgives, he can 
never quite forget nor wholly under- 
stand the why; his trained corporation- 
lawyer mind will not be able to feel a 
single one of the “influences” of the 
leering and traitorous old home. 


—Charles H. Shinn 





“Memories of the Russian Court,” 
by Anna Viroubova has been ably han- 
dled by its publisher, and is now at- 
tracting the world-wide attention of re- 
viewers. It tells with intense feeling 
and great literary skill the “inside facts” 
of life as it has been lived in Russia and 
Siberia during those terrible years. 
It gives readers a new and very attrac- 
tive picture of the Empress. It touches 
our deeper feelings when it tells all that 
anyone now knows of the fate of the 
Emperor, Empress and their children. 
This brief word is only a foretaste of 
one of the most readable books of the 
whole year. (The MacMillan Co., 
$3.50 net). 








THE REAL HERO 
(Continued from Page 29) 
covered that the actor had eloped with 
his daughter. He was vowing vengeance 
as he made hasty preparation to rush in 

pursuit of the run-aways. 

“T’m going to do the irate father act,” 
said Tom to me, as he poured gas into 
his battered flivver. “If that actor man 
has eloped with my Betty, I’ll break his 
silly head.” 

“T’ll go with you,” I offered, eager to 
deliver a few good rights myself. “I’ve 
got a grudge against that reel hero.” 

“Jump in,” said the Boss. “If we're 
too late, I’ll disinherit my girl. That 
would show Duval up in his true col- 
ors. It wasn’t Betty he wanted, it was 
Circle Bar ranch.” 

I threw my lariat into the car and 
settled into the seat as Lawson shot 
across the lot into the lane leading to 
the National Highway. We hit the high 
places as we raced madly over the rough 
trail, bouncing and bumping, but put- 
ting the miles behind us. 

“You were a fool, Bob, to let Duval 
get away with Betty,” yelled Tom above 
the noise of the engine. 

“T couldn’t help it,” I shouted back, 
immensely pleased that Lawson favored 
my courting. “I’ve asked Betty to marry 
me a dozen times.” 

“You're not telling me she refused 
you?” 

“Just that; said she liked me well 
enough, but she didn’t want to wed a 


she 


cow-puncher. She has a_ notion 
wants to live in the city.” 

“The foolish girl, she doesn’t know a 
real man when she sees him.” 

When we reached the broad highway 
Tom stepped on the gas and the motor 
picked up to something like sixty miles 
an hour. We fairly flew, passing every- 
thing on the road with a noisy warning 
to give the way. 

We slowed down at the first small 
town, to receive the information that a 
red car had stopped at the garage to 
take on gas. “Yes, a young man and 
a pretty girl were in the auto,” they 
told us. 

Tom swore and took the road again. 

“They’re headed for Los Angeles,” he 
growled. “Duval’s car is some speeder, 
but this Lizzie is no slouch.” 

“If only they would stage a break- 
down, or blow a tire,” said I. 

“No such luck.” 

“Surely they will stop to eat,” said I 
hopefully. “That would give us an 
hour’s gain on them.” 

The miles flew past like a bird in 
flight. 

“Better telephone ahead and put an 
officer of the law onto them,” I sug- 
gested as we bore down upon another 
cross-road hamlet. 

“A good idea,” said Tom. “There’s 
my friend, Sheriff Jones, at Victorville. 
He'll be glad to do me a fair turn.” 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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An Army of Boys 


More Than 400,000 Strong 
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AZINE. This army is gaining recruits 
every day because this splendidly illus- 
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reading every red-blooded American boy 
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Training, Stamp Collecting, Amateur 
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tiful big pages with handsome covers in 
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drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes 
for the best amateur short stories, draw- 
ings, cartoons, articles on radio, mechan- 
ics, electricity, etc. There is no reason 
why YOUR boy should not win some of 
these cash prizes. These Prize Contests 
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A trial treatment, together 
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COMMUTER’S COMEDY 
(Continued from Page 18) 


hands she tore it open. It told the story 
of the husband having been found along 
the right of way near a small town in 
Ohio, a year before, where he had either 
leaped or fe'l from the train. It told 
how he had been taken to a local hos- 
pital, cared for, and nursed to health 
again and how the search had been con- 
stantly pursued to Iccate fri-nds or rel- 
atives and at last his wandering mind 
had again grown strong enovgh to re- 
member her name and the name of the 
City of San Francisco. 

Four more years of struggle and sav- 
ing and now the money had been sent 
again, that the family might be reunited. 

It was a touching tale. I tried to 
cheer the girl a bit and sent her home 
and told her to teil the mother to wire 
at once to the little village from where 
he had started and to the Union Pacific 
officials at Omaha and to have the moth- 
er see me in the morning. 

They came early. The mother told 
me of the telegrams she had sent and 
how impatiently they waited for a reply. 
Finally I called the telegraph office and 
asked to have the message sent to my 
office when it came. In thirty minutes 
it was there. It read: “The body of 
Henry S. found on right-of-way near 
Valley, Nebraska, Nov. 26. Remains 
at Undertaking Parlor, Omaha, Neb. 
Signed Claim Agent U. P. Railway.” 

The Trave'ers’ Aid was called and 
the grief stricken woman was taken 
away. 

When they returned a few hours 
later to talk to me the desire to have 
the husband and father with them once 
more had increased. Twelve years of 
time had cheated them of the right to 
have him in life. Were they to be denied 
the right to have his body even cold with 
death? They had no funds. 

I promised to do all possible, and 
throvgh the good offices of the General 
Baggage agent of the railroad company 
the body was sent to San Francisco 
without transportation cost. 

On Christmas day a sad eyed child 
came to my office and laid a sma’! hand- 
ful of fresh'y picked roses on my desk, 
and thanked me again for herself and 
mother. 

And so it goes—day after day—per- 
sonal interests are injected into the life 
of the railroad—interests that are im- 
possib!e to e'ude—the interests of hu- 
manity which are in rea'ity the great 
pulse beats of railroad life and which 
the railroads have a reputation of meet- 
ing with marked courtesy and human 
consideration. 

With us, here, it is a part of the day’s 
work—helping others—always the op- 
portunity to help—then we forget—no, 
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Splendid Books for the Evening by the Fireside 


Icon 


FICTION 


LABYRINTH - - - - - - - - By Helen R. Hull 
A story of today, refreshing and amusing in which a modern 
weman tries to solve one of the greatest problems of the present 


time - - - . - - - - 
MY FAIR LADY - By Louis Hemon 
Very real and moving tales written in that same sensitive and 
simple style which so characterized Louis Hemon’s work in the 
beavtiful epic, Maria Chapdelaine - - - - 
FANTASTICA - - - -- - - - By Robert Nichols 
‘Three philosophic tales reminiscent of Anatole France, all cun- 
ning'y written and extraordinarily fantastic. Tales of imagina- 


- - $2.50 


tion which show unmistakable traces of genius 
BIOGRAPHY 


MEMORIES OF THE 
RUSSIAN COURT - - - - - - By Anna Viroubova 
One of the most fascinating sketches ever published of the old 
Russian court and its later downfall written by Mme. Virou- 
bova, lady in waiting to the late Empress of Russia, and illus- 
trated by intimate photographs - - - - $3.50 
PIERRE CURIE - - - :- - - - = By Marie Curie 
The vivid life story of the struggles, hopes and aims of Pierre 
and Marie Curie and of their final attainment against almost 
overwhelming cbstacles. Here for the first time is the story of 
the discovery of radium as told by the discoverer - - $2.25 


TRAVEL 


JAPAN - - - - - -- - - - By H. H. Powers 

The first volume of the University Travel Series. In JAPAN 

Mr. Powers in his ramb!‘es interprets Japanese civilization, and 

his descriptions of unusual scenes and customs make a book of 

absorbing interest to stay at homes as well as to travelers $2.50 
FROM THE DEEP OF 

THE SEA - - - - Diary of Charles Edward Smith 

Edited by Charles Edward Smith Harris 

A bock for all those who love the unconquerable spirit of man. 

Amazing courage, almost incredible endurance and a faith which 

prevailed against conditions needing to be met by almost super- 

human qualities—thece are the attributes found in every chap- 

ter of this story of the terrible experiences of the whale ship 

Diana in 1866-67 - - - - - - - $2.50 
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not always, for sometimes after the day ~ 


is done and we sit in silent retrospective 
mood our thoughts revert to scenes like 
this and we are glad—glad that ou 
work to a very great extent is dealing 
with human problems and human inter- 
ests and great are the opportunities our 
employment offers to try to be a friend 
to all who need a friend. When the val- 
ues of life are questioned I want to make 
reply one of its chief values is to take 
the measure of our own souls and dem- 
onstrate the resu:t by our own actions. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HAT ISLAND--HOME OF BIRDS 
(Continued from Page 4) 
upon the ground near their nests they 
came down so heavily and so clumsily 
that often much of the contents of their 
stomachs was spi.led over every creature 

within reach. 

The gulls are the great alarmists of 
the rookery. Day or night, it is never 
quiet on the island. The raucous screams, 
mewing cries and the strident “Ha, ha, 
ha!” or “Help, help, help!” or “Here, 
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here, here!” of the birds kept me con- 
tinuously interested. 


I have never heard any good reason 
for the establishment of a community 
existence by these three species of birds. 
The California gull is the arch enemy 
of the other two species. My own con- 
viction is that the gull is the invader of 
the rookeries of these other birds, that 
no matter where the pelicans go the 
gulls hunt them and prey upon them and 
their chicks. The gull’s best bet is a big 
pelican egg with its viable chick about 
to kick out of its shell-home—or the 
softly tinted greenish-blue egg of the 
heron in the same state. These marau- 
ders seize upon all eggs left unbrooded 
or unprotected, bite them in twain by 
a crushing snap of their strong yellow 
mandibles, gulp all contents—and per- 
haps in ten minutes this newly acquired 
forage is being regurgitated into the 
widely distended mouths of hungry gull 
chicks. 


Lone adult herons make a daily flight 
to the mainland swamps and return, a 
distance of from 50 to 100 miles, de- 
pending upon the location of the waters 
in which they fish, feeding their chicks 
but once in 24 hours. There appears 
to be no set time for meals with the 
heron chicks as there is with the peli- 
cans. 


Mother and father pelicans often 
make 200-mile flights for food and serve 
their fish dinners to hungry chicks all! in 
24 hours. They tour as far north as 
Bear Lake, about 90 miles by air, and 
to Utah Lake, south about 75 miles as 
the birds fly. There are nearer fishing 
grounds than these lakes—yet none 
nearer the rookery than 50 miles for the 
round trip—but these alkali and fresh 
waters do not furnish sufficient food at 
all times. So many hungry babies at 
home consume vast quantities of fish 
each day and the’ fish naturally must be 
caught before they may be served. 

These canny Waltons rarely left the 
island in one big flock for the different 
fishing waters. Often only a mated pair 
at a time, then a half dozen more, and 
so on until virtually all the adult peli- 
cans with chicks to feed had sailed away 
for an 8 to 12-hour stay on the main- 
land. 


There never appeared to be any con- 
troversy concerning the direction they 
should go. I am sure these birds had 
favorite haunts which they visited fre- 
quently, almost daily, unless the supply 
of game became exhausted, when they 
went to other and farther places with 
other adult birds. Occasionally I ob- 
served hundreds take the air together in 
beautiful squadron formation. But ex- 
perience had taught me that when they 
came within landing distance of the 
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mainland shores of alkali sloughs and 
the River Jordan, they broke up into 
small groups, each group going to its 
choice locality. 


Mated pairs with no home duties to 
draw them nightly to the rookery, fre- 
quently staid away from the island over 
night, played and fished contentedly in 
the warm waters until they had eaten 
their fill, then sailed off high in the air 
apparently inspecting their surroundings 
carefully for nearby fishing grounds. 
Sometimes parents with half-grown 
chicks on the island will do this, know- 
ing their babies no longer require brood- 
ing at night. Perhaps they may seek the 
quietude of far off places in order to 
get away from the smells and the noise 
and the uproar of the rookery—no one 
can tell! 


Unmated males and females, those 
who have been bereft of their mates by 
natural causes or by being killed by 
thoughtless gunners, do not feed as 
ravenously or as often as do old birds 
who are daily employed in furnishing 
provender for the unfillable stomachs of 
one or more hungry chicks at home. 
They do not stay away from the island 
very long at a time because a pelican’s 
innate demand for companionship taboos 
indulgence in such whims very often. 
Apparently he loves the contact of his 
kind, thereby exemplifying to a high de- 
gree his love of community association. 


Many parents that have fed their 
youngsters during the early forenoon 
give themselves but an hour or two of 
rest and feather preparation before they 
start again for the mainland waters up- 
on another foraging expedition. Fre- 
quently I watched them as they stood 
in big flocks on a tiny sandspit not far 
from my quarters, to all appearances 
non-communicative, with their necks ex- 
tended and beaks with an upward tilt, 
seemingly scanning the dim, distant 
horizon, or peering off into the upper 
air currents for signs to guide them in 
their embarkation. 

If any leader said “Let’s go!”—I 
failed to hear it. But apparently at the 
same instant, as though guided by some 
unexpressed command, a dozen would 
take wing together and sail away toward 
the far mountain-peaked horizon on the 
east, at once assuming the column-like 
advance they employ so much in their 
flying. 

Once in a while these birds swept the 
brine so closely, especially when they 
headed into a fresh wind, that their 
primaries tapped the crests of the waves 
with a rhythmic “tap, tap, tap, tap” 
which I could hear plainly from my 
station. At other times they rose in one 
long, circular climb into the air, making 
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a spiral of immense width, and soared 
in forward-moving circles into the far 
distance where shore-line and sky-line 
melted into one filmy wave which was 
miraged to such undve proportions that 
I fe t 1 could extend my arm and touch 
where they met! 

The out-going squadrons of empty 
airships met other lines of heavi'y laden 
winged-argosies skimming along the sur- 
face of the sea. I observed them closely 
with my field glass. Those that swept 
the water’s top so closely and those who, 
with the lesser burden, gained the loftier 
currents of air, filled the field of my 
glasses entirely. As the two lines passed 
each other, looking for all the world 
like squadrons of tiny white airships in 
evolution, I thought I heard the giant 
commander of the out-going air-fleet 
call to the officer on the bridge of the 
flag-ship of the incoming file, “How’s 
the fishing today, Captain Webfoot?” 

The grizzled flag-officer acknowl- 
edged the greeting of his friend by a nod 
of the head as he megaphoned back with 
his ballooned yellow pouch, “Plenty big 
carp down in Utah Lake!” 

Sailing along in perfect alignment 
they came rapidly but heavily to their 
moorings directly in front of my tent— 
each safely berthed in his own hangar. 

Training my glass upon the fast dis- 
appearing out-going fleet of white air- 
ships I saw them veer off to the south- 
east, evidently taking the senior officer’s 
suggestion as to the best fishing grounds 
for the voyage. 





MORE NEW BOOKS 
Maud Radford Warren’s “The House 


of Youth” is intensely modern and has 
a lovely, audacious heroine, Corrina 
Endicott. Her desire for new experi- 
ences gets her “on the ragged edge of 
the precipice” more than once but in 
the end she does truly find her way out 
to real and lasting happiness. The book 
has an abundance of thrills and a whole 
group of possible heroes, only one of 
whom deserves Corrina. (The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., $2.00 net). 


“Fidelis” by Jane Abbott, renews the 
charm of this genial author of Kenneth. 
Its heroine is little Miss Ricka Wynne, 
the fifteen-year-old daughter of the new 
principal of St. Margaret’s very con- 
servative school for girls. What may be 
called educational politics occupy a large 
part of the story, always told in Miss 
Abbott’s humorous and intelligent man- 
ner. The book is one which parents 
and teacher will find worth careful 
reading. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., $1.75 
net). 
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America, and the letter it go to every 
Tontino in San Francisco before it final- 
ly reach him. 

“One moment,” interrupted Brooks. 
“What was old Pasquale doing all this 
time?” 

“Papa?” Camarillo’s voice rose a 
note. “Oh, poor Papa he go all to 
pieces. The sight of blood scare him, I 
guess. He go over in a corner and sit 
down and begin to cry like a bambino. 
He very old and the shock make him 
what you call simple. He don’t remem- 
ber anything about what happened there 
that day. He. don’t remember anything 
at all, or anyone, except Rosa, and Rosa 
—My how she love that old man!” 

“T see. Go on with the story. What 
happened next ¥’ 

“Well, Rosa she have nothing to say. 
She just look and look at Ambetti there 
on the floor. And Papa he was—But I 
tell you about him. So I see I must think 
for all and I say: ‘Rosa, we have to go 
away from here—you and Papa and I. 
First we go to the bank and get this 
check cashed. Then we go find a train 
to take us to that uncle of yours out in 
the West.’ By and by I make her under- 
stand and she put on her hat and coat, 
and she gets Papa’s hat and coaxes him 
to come with us, and we all go out and 


lock the door behind us.” 


“But why, since you were willing to 
admit the crime, did you make the trip 
out here with them? Why not have con- 
fessed at once?” 

The violinist shrugged his slim shoul- 
ders and his hands waved dramatically. 

“They were so helpless—like little 


children,” he explained. “Someone he 
must look after them.” 

Brooks thought for a moment. 

“Does Tontino know?” 

“Yes, I tell him everything when we 
first come. Tontino he has big heart. 
He say, ‘Well, you better stay here and 
play in my restaurant until they get you.’ 
So I stay, and every night Rosa and 
Papa sit in the corner and listen.” 

“Camarillo, you stabbed Ambetti sim- 
ply in defence of the old man, didn’t 
you? The act was not premeditated ?” 

“No, I—I never think to kill him.” 

Again Brooks was lost in thought. 

“Well,’”’ he said suddenly, looking 
directly into the other’s eyes, “of course 


you are due to be run in sooner or later. 


and taken back East for trial, but I'll 
tell you something—Thege is not a jury 
in the country that is going to convict 
I am not a detective, as you 
thought, I am a lawyer from Philadel- 
phia out here on business. 

“I saw your picture in the papers and 
the accounts of the murder. When I 
came here tonight I recognized you; the 
girl and the old man over there proved 
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it. I am not a criminal lawyer, but when 
the time comes, if you wish, I'll take your 
case. I have a theory of my own about 
the whole affair. Because you care 
enough for the girl to be willing to give 
your life to shield her father, I will keep 
quiet. But you are innocent. Pasquale 


killed Ambetti!” 





THE REAL HERO 
(Continued from Page 43) 

We stopped at a garage. I looked af- 
ter the gas and oil, while Tom got in 
touch with the sheriff. 

Racing on again, Tom said. 

“Sam’ll get ’em. He has a keen 
scent for speedin’ gasoline.” 

As we tore into the next town, we 
sighted the flame-tinted racer halted in 
the street, the center of a curious throng. 

I laughed triumphantly. It was ob- 
vious that Duval had raced into a 
speeder’s trap. He was caught. 

Betty, glancing back, recognized us. 
She spoke hurriedly to her companion. 
Duval tooted a warning. The men 
blocking the roadway scattered hastily. 
The red car shot out like a fire-rocket 
flinging through space. 

The laugh was.on me. 

“T’'ll get ’em!” Lawson yelled to the 
sheriff, and was after them on the wings 
of speed. Excitement gripped us; I 
coiled my lariat and strained forward 
ready to spring. 

The red car disappeared behind a 
sharp turn in the road. But we caught 
sight of it again as we rounded the curve 
on two wheels. Duval was tearing across 
a wooden bridge which spanned a swol- 
len stream. 

What happened next came so quickly 
that it left us gasping with horror. The 
center span collapsed under the racing 
car, precipitating it into the torrent. 
Duval had failed to notice the warning 
sign staring at him in bold black letters: 

DanceER, Fitoop—Stow Down. 

“God!” groaned Tom, as he brought 
his car to a stop on burning brakes. 
“Quick, Bob!” we must save ’em.” 

As I ran out onto the broken bridge 
my mind worked rapidly, though my 
heart was weighted with a sickening 
fear. I knew that Betty could swim, 
and I had noticed that she stood up to 
jump as the auto nosed downward. 
But would she be able to clear that 
dragging impediment before it crashed 
into the water? I halted at the gap and 
looked down into the river. A circle of 
swirling tide lay directly below me. I 
flung my lariat to Tom, and leaped into 
the stream. As I came up, gasping and 
blinking, I heard Duval’s frantic cry for 
help, and realized suddenly that the 
actor could not swim. I shouted Betty’s 
name, and she answered me with. 


“Save him, Bob! Save him—” 
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My vision cleared and I saw Betty 
swimming shoreward, one arm support- 
ing the terrified Duval. In his frenzy 
he clung to her, hampering her effort. 
He was dragging her down when I 
forced him to break his clutch. He sank 
like a water-soaked log. 

“Save him!” cried Betty. 

“T’ll save you first,” I emphasized, as 
I flung my arm about her slim body. I 
was perfectly indifferent to that fool 
actor’s fate. If a man of his age couldn’t 
swim, let him drown. 

Tom’s sonorous voice floated down 
to me. 

“Here comes the rope, Bob. I'll pull 
her up— Save the hero—” 

There were several excited men on 
the bridge. 

The lasso cut through the air and 
struck the water with a swirling splash. 
I slipped the noose over Betty’s shoul- 
ders and told her to keep afloat with the 
hand stroke. As they drew her away, I 
dived for Duval, and brought his inert 
body to the surface. He sagged, a life- 
less weight; still there might be a fight- 
ing chance for his life. I swam toward 
the shore with my helpless burden. 

Shouting voices told me that Betty 
was safe. My heart offered up a prayer 
of thanksgiving. I didn’t want to give 
Duval back to the girl, but I couldn’t 
let him die like a rat in a trap. It was 
a strenuous pull; but I was stout of 


‘body, and strong armed. At last, after 


a valiant effort, I reached shallow water 
and stumbled blindly to my feet. Eager 
hands relieved me of the dragging body. 
I crawled wearily up the bank, too ex- 
hausted to give interest to the actor. 
Suddenly the sun flecked behind a pur- 
plish mist, and night descended upon 
me, pitch black. 

S I struggled back to consciousness 

—fearfully ashamed of my weak- 
ness, I heard a loved voice speaking, 
like the music from celestial harps. 

“Bob, darling; my hero!” 

I opened my eyes in a surge of joy; 
Betty’s arms were around me; my head 
was pillowed on her breast— 

“Sweetheart,” I murmured. 

“T’m so happy, Bob,” sobbed Betty. 

I had a thought of Duval. “Is that 
actor all right?” 

“He’s sitting up, and taking notice 
that his car is resting on the floor of 
the river,” sneered Betty. “He has no 
thought of you or me. His concern is 
for that machine.” 

“T love you, dear. Will you marry 
me?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, tenderly. 

“Seal your promise with a kiss.” 

She laid her soft red lips on mine— 

My joy was complete. I had won! 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN 


has alco before found place in Overland, 
but this is his first appearance as a Cali- 
fornian. Mr, Bland<n has recently com- 
pleted “Seaview,” his San Diego home, 
and expects to remain in California. 
With the new inspiration there should 
be frech lyrics from his pen, as dainty as 
any that “Laura Blackburn” ever wrote, 
and with the added strength which 
comes with years. 


LAURA BELL EVERETT comes to 
you again with a characteristically beau- 
tiful poem. She is of Berkeley, an old 
friend of Overland, and one who will 
continue to appear in its pages. 


KATHERINE C: SANDERS is a 
name but little known except among the 
California poets themselves. She, too, 
is of Berkeley. We are happy in this 
introduction to a larger circle of friends. 


LOIS ATKINS is another Berkeleyan. 
She lives in a tiny house perched high 
above the town on the slope of one of 
the brown hills which rise above the 
university. From her windows one looks 
far out through the Golden Gate to the 
wraith-like shadows of the Farallones 
—this on a clear day—or down upon 
the fog streamers which drift in between 
the headlands. 


JAY G. SIGMUND—why, this is a 
regular “old home week!” Sigmund is 
a regular contributor to Overland from 
his lowa—Cedar Rapids—home. He 
writes that a new volume, his third, will 
be in press shortly—and something very 
different, he says, from his other two. 
“Hard, bare little lyrics—which point 
out the ugliness of the Middle West 
cornbelt people’s lives.”” Hard and bare 
they may be—but Sigmund’s verse has 
always the beauty of philosophy if no 
other. 


SAIMI JOHNSON is a new singer 
for whom Overland predicts much. By 
birth she was a fellowtownsman of 
Mary McLane, but left the smoky hills 
of Butte at the age of four. Inasmuch 
as her life has been spent in Redwood 
Valley, up in Mendicino County, Cali- 
fornia may justly claim her. She is now 
a student at San Jose Junior College. 





Magic Trick Cards 


With these cards you can perform 
some of the most wonderful illusions. 
You can change eights to deuces, blacks 
to reds, etc. The transformations are 
truly wonderful. Price 10 Cents, with 
instructions. 

IDEAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
3910 Huron St., Chicago 
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Ss AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU 

DO NOT KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE 

TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE 

MASTER CRAFTSMAN. IT IS THE GOLDEN RULE 
FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE. ADAPTED 
TO THIS IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE 
OLD MASTER DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE 
BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE-ARRANGED, TAKEN 
APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY ARE DE- 
SIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 
























MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE 


















Catalogue No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information 
Write to us. 
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